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The Thermometer as a Guide to Diagnosis 
and Treatment in Horses and Cattle.* 


By Mr. W. A. Campbell, M.R.C.V.S., Boroughbridge. 


My reason for choosing this subject is that it has always 
been a source of worry and anxiety to me in general 
practice, and my experience has been different from what 
I was taught and from what I have read in text books. 
Also, I have noticed that it is a point upon which young 
men who have been through my hands very often come 
to grief when making a diagnosis. Even older men than 
myself appear to me to rely more on the thermometer than 
1 do. 

Quite recently, having a valuable thoroughbred stallion 
under treatment for a week, I asked the Insurance Com- 
pany for a second opinion. The first question the Con- 
sultant asked, on viewing the animal, was ‘‘ What is 
his temperature ’’? I had visited five times and never 
thought of taking the temperature: it was a case of 
open stifle joint. The temperature was 102-49. The 
animal died three days later with a practically normal 
temperature up to the last. 

The usual procedure with most of us, I think, when we 
arrive at a case that looks sick with perhaps little or 
nothing to see from the outside, is to take the temperature. 
Here I would like to give a word of warning. Never 
express an opinion as to the amount of fever present until 
you have read your thermometer. The highest temperature 
I ever met in my life, namely 110° F., was in a cow with 
which I could see nothing amiss; it was only because 
the owner persisted that there was something wrong that 
I took her temperature to try and find out what it -vas. 

If we find fever present our thoughts usually travel to 
somewhere anterior to the diaphragm. In horses we 
generally find we are in the right direction, but not so 
in cattle. Here, I find, is a great difference between 
horses and cattle. In horses all respiratory diseases arc 
accompanied by more or less of a temperature, but in 
abdominal diseases fever is usually absent. Often do we 
see a horse with a twisted or ruptured bowel with a 
practically normal temperature up to the last struggle. 
1 find the thermometer a valuable guide to all chest troubles 
in the horse, but unreliable in most abdominal troubles ; 

In cattle we often see 
trouble and _ still the 


hence I seldom use it in the latter. 
an animal with extensive lung 

temperature is low. In many cases of acute pneumonia 
with a temperature of, say, 106°, we find in the course of 
a few days a gradual lowering which continues until 
nearly normal is reached, and all the time we can see 
that the animal is dying, whereas, according to the chart, 
it should be recovering. What is the reason of this? Can 
it be that those animals are tuberculous, although on post- 
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I believe it 
who once said, in a 


mortem we cannot find any typical lesions? 
was a member of the ‘* Lancashire 
discussion, that 75 per cent. of the lung cases in cattle were 
tuberculous, and | agree with him. I rarely lose a horse 
with lung trouble, but in cattle I have comparatively few 
that make a good recovery. 

In stomach and intestinal trouble in cattle a high tem- 
perature is a common symptom., I meet many cases of 
high temperature in Irish cattle which I suppose some 
I do not agree with this 
one would imply that the 
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would call transit fever. 
term. By transit fever 


journey on boat and train was the cause of the trouble. 
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If that were so, one would expect the animals to show 
illness immediately on arriving at their final destination. 
Instead of that, they often appear to thrive and do well 
up to eight or fifteen days after, then suddenly they cease 
feeding, the body tucks up and the temperature goes up 
to 106° or 107° and remains there for a week or two in 
spite of all treatment. Rather I think the cause is change 
of feeding and change of climate. The stomach and 
bowels appear to be always the seat of the trouble, because 
even after a long continued temperature it is rarely that 
I can detect any lung complication. Much the same 
disease is seen in Irish horses. It is the custom in York- 
shire for horse dealers to go to Ireland and buy young 
hunters, generally four years’ old, unschooled. On 
arrival, the majority of those animals develop a tempera- 
ture—perhaps not so high as that seen in-cattle. They 
show more catarrhal symptoms, and for weeks and even 
months, in spite of all treatment and good feeling, they 
remain unthrifty and sluggish to ride; in fact, many are 
of very little use for work until they have had a surmimer at 
grass, or, in other words, until they have got acclimatised. 


EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE. 


I was taught that a temperature of 108° was rare and 
mostly fatal, but I have not found it so in practice, I can- 
not say that such a temperature is rare in cattle, but it is 
As already said, the highest temperature | 
have met is 110°. I have had a cow and a bullock at 
110° and both were soon all right. In the case of the 
cow, I was hailed by the owner in passing his farm 
about a mile from home one morning. As we walked 
towards the cowshed he volunteered the information that 
he did not think there was much wrong, but that she 
only gave about half the quantity of her usual milk and 
had not quite cleared up her morning feed. She was 
standing in the middle of a shed with fourteen other 
milking cows and, had I not been told, I could not have 
discovered the ailing one. 1 took the temperature and 
was much surprised to find the mercury up as far as it 
would go. Thinking my thermometer was wrong, I shook 
it down and took it again—it registered the same again. 
Having another in my possession, I used it with the 
same result. Between one and two o’clock I sent my 
assistant with two fresh thermometers. 1 did not tell him 


in horses. 
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my experience in the morning, but told him to take her 
temperature carefully with both, and to be very careful 
not to express an opinion on the case. He returned very 
disgusted with his thermometers, saying they must both 
be wrong, as they had gone as far as they would register 
and the cow did not appear to be ill at all. I then told 
him my experience in the morning. He saw her again 
at 6 p.m. when his thermometers both registered 109-4°, 
and again at 10.30 p.m. when she had fallen to 106-4°. 
The following morning she was 103°, and milking and 
feeding normally. 

In the case of the bullock at 110°, I was called early 
one morning to some Irish bullocks three parts beef. Out 
of a lot of thirty, five had just been found ill in the 
field and removed to a covered yard. The most pronounced 
symptom was a copious ‘and peculiar diarrhoea. The fzces 
were very dark in colour, full of air bubbles, and steamed 
just like a boiling mass. As this farm had had two 
previous outbreaks of suspected poisoning, one in pigs 
and one in sheep, I diagnosed arsenical poisoning. | 
took their temperature—the highest was 110°, the next 
was 109-2°, two more were 108°4° and 108° respectively, 
and by far the sickest animal of the five was 106-4°. This 
last animal never responded to treatment, lingered for 
about a week, and died. The four with the high tempera- 
tures all recovered, and in three days were practically 
normal. I have been asked if in those cases of high 
temperature I was not suspicious of anthrax. I hold 
that a high temperature is not a symptom of anthrax, 
and to teach that high temperature or sudden death 
denotes anthrax is wrong. It has been my lot to treat 
many animals suffering from anthrax, and unfortunately, 
to make post-mortems, but I always report on the first 
suspicion. so that I cannot be accused of deliberately 
breaking the law. Of the last two cases I have had, 
one was a fat bullock. I had him in hand for six days 
with what I called some congestion of the lungs. His 
temperature was never above 104-4°. I think this animal 
would have recovered had not the owner, thinking he 
was losing condition, had him butchered. It was the 
butcher who, on seeing the spleen, summoned me at 
once. 

The other was a bullock on an infected farm; in fact, 
there was a carcass burning in an adjoining field at the 
time. When I saw him he was lame in front, and the 
chest and dewlap were swollen. His temperature was 
102-4°. Thinking he had injured his chest and seeing 
no symptom of anthrax, I told the owner to shut him up 
and keep him quiet. The following day he reported 
by telephone that the animal was bawling to get out 
and appeared all right. He let him out and he straight 
away jumped the fence and made back to his mates. 
An hour later he was found dead from anthrax. 

On this same farm, while inoculating twenty fat 
bullocks against anthrax, three recovered, one lived six 
days and then died and was proved to be anthrax. This 
animal’s temperature was round about 103° for a day or 


two before he died. 


SUBNORMAL TEMPERATURE. 


I always look on this as a grave symptom. Animals 
exhibiting it do not all die, but it is seldom that they 


make a useful recovery. 
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NORMAL TEMPERATURES. 


Of course we all find that this varies in the same 
animal and in the same class of animals. Age, surround- 
ings, and feeding, can effect it. This, I find, is my 
greatest trouble when testing by the hypodermic tuber- 
culin test. On one farm where | test young Aberdeen 
Angus and Shorthorn cattle regularly twice a year for 
the sales, I find in one particular building that almost 
every one has a temperature of 103° or over. By moving 
them just to the adjoining building for two days, I can 
get initial temperatures of 102° and under all round. 
This is one of the arguments used by some in favour 
of the intradermal method, but I still favour the hypo- 


dermic test for tuberculosis. I find that the reactions 
are more decided and I get fewer of those very unsatis- 
factory doubtful cases. When using the intradermal 


method I am still uncertain, in many cases, how to read 
my reactions. 

The Family Thermometer.—In discussing this question 
with medical men, the majority would appear to be against 
the use of the thermometer in the private home—others, of 
course, encourage their use. I never took my own tem- 
perature, nor that of anyone else, and believe that it 
should be taken only by a medical man or someone acting 
under his orders. The stockowner who uses his own 
thermometer is always a good client and it is not for us 
to grumble, but is it the best for his stock? Certainly 
in a few cases he may ward off a serious illness by catching 
it early, but too often it leads to unnecessary and often 
harmful dosing. Again, when the temperature is normal 
he may delay too long in getting expert advice on a 
serious case. To sum up, I am of the opinion that the 
thermometer is a very useful instrument in the hands of 
the experienced medical or veterinary practitioner, but 
that in the hands of the layman it can be very harmful 


and dangerous. 
TREATMENT OF FEVER. 


Warm clothing and fresh air are the first essentials, 
and cold fresh air is much superior to warm fresh air. 
It is my view that, with an animal, the surroundings 
cannot be too cold provided the body is warm and free 
from draughts. In 1915 I had fourteen horses altogether 
with double pneumonia in an open field in the month of 
November. As it was impossible to get them under a 
roof they were well rugged up with a waterproof sheet 
on the top, and all made a good recovery. An open shed 
is a better place to treat a highly-fevered animal than a 
loose-box or a stall. I have often been surprised, on 
entering the bedroom of a pneumonia patient, at the 
oppressive heat that the medical attendant orders to be 
maintained. I think 60° is the temperature the room has 
to be kept at. Such a heat in our patients, if not fatal, 
would at least retard recovery. I believe there is some 
controversy on this point in the medical world at present— 
one American authority advocating ice packs instead of 
hot applications to the chest. 

I was taught as a student never to give a purgative to 
a fevered horse, but nothing was ever said about fevered 
cattle, and I think it is quite as important. I have known 
horses killed by a pint of linseed oil, also by an aloes- 
ball, given by the owner in ignorance. In cattle, many 
practitioners are too lavish with\ their purgative treat- 
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ment. 1 have had an experienced assistant give a cow with 
a temperature of 106° four separate pounds of mag. 
sulph. in four days. The idea is to empty the rumen, but 
it does not, it only further sickens your animal. Four 
pounds of treacle would be more likely to have the desired 
effect. I use a large quantity of mag. sulph., but rarely 
do I give it in more than 8-oz. doses to a fevered animal, 
and then only once. The single 8-oz. dose appears to act 
as a febrifuge where a large dose does not. All purga- 
tives are very uncertain in their action in fevered animals 
and should never be given. In mammitis, where the 
temperature is not too high, a heavier dose of mag. sulph. 
may be given with the idea of inhibiting the milk secre- 
tion. Can one wonder at some veterinary surgeons having 
cases of magnesium sulphate poisoning at times? With 
the country overrun with patent medicine vendors, all 
making good livings, a practitioner has often a difficult 
problem; what was a simple case may be a complicated 
one when he sees it. This applies more to cattle practice 
than to horse practice. Although I have had a life-long 
experience of both horses and cattle, I must confess that 
in my own mind I understand the ailments of horses better 
than I do those of cattle. Rarely do I meet a horse case 
in which I cannot satisfy myself what is wrong, or nearly 
so, but in cattle I am constantly meeting cases that I do 
not understand, either their ante-mortem or post-mortem 
symptoms. Often in the spring and autumn I meet cases 
that I call poisoning cases, but I rarely prove them to 
be so. I frequently seek the help of laboratories and 
analysts, but only with indifferent success. I think there 
is still a wide field open to research workers amongst 
cattle in this country. 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. Horroyp, in response to the President’s invita- 
tion, opened the discussion after first expressing his thanks 
to Mr. Campbell for his interesting paper. 

He, also, had seen a cow with a temperature of 110°, 
but only once. He gave the usual treatment and the 
animal recovered. Temperatures of 108° and 109°, 
although one could not say they were common, were 
frequently met with. When he had a case of a horse with 
fever he was inclined to think the trouble was anterior 
to the diaphragm, except, of course, in foaling cases. The 
presence of a temperature in colic cases in horses” he 
regarded as very good evidence of a ruptured bowel, 
not a twist of the bowel. Regarding pneumonia cases in 
cattle, many veterinary surgeons were of the opinion that 
75 per cent. of these cases were tuberculous, but he 
did not agree. In his view the condition was often 
broncho-pneumonia, from which the majority recovered. 
He liked the designation ‘‘ transit fever’’ very much, 
and was of the opinion that the animals contracted the 
condition on the boat and that it took some days for it 
to show itself. They frequently had temperatures of 107° 
and 108° and recovered. These cases had no connection 
with tuberculosis. In anthrax, Mr. Holroyd maintained 
that one definitely met with high temperatures. Referring 
to the case of the bullocks cited in the paper, he said that 
as one had died and anthrax had been diagnosed, one 
would presume the other animals were suffering from the 
same condition. He gave particulars of an outbreak of 
anthrax on a farm where the animals had high tempera- 
tures on one day afd on another day the temperatures 
would be normal. The temperatures varied considerably 
and some of the animals died after several attacks of 
high fever. He was frequently called to food poisoning 
cases, but could rarely say what the actual poison was. 
They were simply looked upon as food poisoning cases and, 
although the animals often had temperatures of 106°, 
107°, and 108°, they usually recovered. One knew. the 
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condition was food poisoning, but on sending specimens 
for analysis, a negative report was usually received. He 
thought that it was a ptomaine that was usually the 
source of the trouble. The presence of a temperature in 
milk fever cases was, in his opinion, useful as a guide 
to prognosis. It was seldom that a cow with a high 
temperature recovered. He did not like to give purgatives 
to an animal with a high temperature. It might be all 
right to do so in cases of laminitis, but it was not good 
practice to give purgatives where there was _ fever. 
With reference to the double-intradermal test, he thought 
the reactions were difficult to read in many cases, and that 
anything beyond a definite non-reaction was to be regarded 
as a postive reaction. Mr. Holroyd agreed with Mr. 
Campbell that there was a large field for research in 
cattle practice. One often met with cases that were 
unsatisfactory and, on the carcasses being examined, 
nothing was revealed and one was left in doubt. He 
thought it was the general experience of country practi- 
tioners that, the more cases one saw, the less one knew 
about them. 

Major W. G. BuRNDRED stated that he knew of a 
stallion that often had a temperature of 108° without 
any other symptoms, and he did not think that tempera- 
tures were dependable, often being misleading as much as 
they were helpful. 

Mr. Locke, senr., asked if the cow with a temperature 
of 110°, referred to in the paper, showed any other abnor- 
mality. 

Mr. J. BIRTWHISTLE said he had recently met with 12 to 
18 cases of high temperature in Irish heifers. Some had 
temperatures of 109°, but it had not been his experience 
that theysusually. recovered. He treated with febrifuges 
and tonics, but many of them died. He had recently 
carried out some tuberculin testing, but favoured ophthal- 
mic discs, as he had had some good results from the 
ophthalmic test. He had followed it up with the intra- 
dermal test, which he liked. If there was any swelling 
h2 was suspicious even if the swelling was very small. 
He agreed with the essayist that the worst temperatures 
to deal with were the subnormal temperatures, as these . 
were generally associated with more obscure conditions. 

Mr. Warwick Fow te asked if the spleen was enlarged 
in the arsenic-poisoning cases reported in the paper, as 
he had seen this as a constant symptom in arsenic-poison- 
ing cases in dogs. 

The Preswent (Mr. E. H. Curbishley) observed 
that the discussion had brought memories of the 
days when a practice had to be conducted without 
the aid of a _ thermometer. He remembered as a 
pupil attending a meeting, in 1884, where clinical ther- 
mometers were offered for sale and were looked upon as 
a novelty. His tutor purchased one for 5s. and it was 
eventually used with a certain amount of dread. (Laughter.) 
After being used once, something went wrong with it, and 
it had to be scrapped. Nevertheless, animals were treated 
and did not all die. One got some idea of temperature 
by inserting a finger in the animal’s mouth. It was 
wonderful to look back on those days and compare the 
methods with those now in use. During the spell of hot 
weather in August, he met with the condition of heat 
stroke—occurring in animals taken from grass pasture 
and put to work during harvesting operations. There 
were two animals concerned, both having a high tempera- 
ture, and both died. With regard to fever, one point that 
might have a great bearing on the trouble was condition. 
Condition must have a great effect on an animal’s powers 
of resistance and its ability to withstand strains. A paper 
on the subject had been written by Mr. Wilkinson, a well- 
known veterinary surgeon who had recently given a paper 
to the “ Lancashire,” and Mr. Curbishley felt that it 
might be re-issued, as it contained a great amount of 
useful information. With regard to acute diarrhoea, one 
veterinary surgeon he knew had _ consulted a_ botanist 
regarding an outbreak of this condition, and he gave the 
opinion that water-buttercup was the cause of the trouble. 
The animals were moved to other pastures and recovery 
followed. Referring to anthrax, he agreed with Mr. 
Holroyd that a high temperature was usual with that 
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condition. He cited a case of two beasts with temperatures 
of 108° which developed swellings round the throat. One 
animal recovered, but the other died. On the following 
day there was another case. The first cases had been 
reported as ‘* suspicious anthrax,’’ but owing to misunder- 
standing the inspector did not arrive until 24 hours after 
the first animal had died, and he certified the death as 
anthrax. Two more animals contracted a similar con- 
dition—temperature 108° and swelling round the throat. 
One died, and on post-mortem was certified as anthrax, 
and it rather pointed to the fact that all the animals had 
anthrax, some of which recovered. With regard to the 
administration of purgatives, the usual practice was to 
abstain from such treatment when there was a tempera- 
ture, but in the old days before formalin treatment was 
instituted, it was usual to give purgatives. A good deal 
on the subject of fever had been written by Merrill, who 
had stated that it was safe to say that all fever was due 
to microbes or toxins, or both. Whether that could be 
accepted as applying to medical cases was a matter for 
further discussion. Regarding treatment, Merrill relied 
on clothes, air, and good surroundings, rather than on 
drugs. The administration of active drugs might leng:hen 
the period of recovery. Smith had written that oxidation 
was the whole basis, and it took place in the tissues, not 
in the blood. There were many forms of energy generating 
in the system—motion, etc.—and they might change. 
Smith had also written a good deal about condition. The 
mere act of shivering might increase temperature, and he 
had said that fever must be controlled from a definite heat 
centre. Mr. Curbishley concluded his remarks by asking 
the essayist if he had treated the condition of heat stroke. 

Major BurnpreD asked if one could recognise the 
difference between the condition of heat stroke and of 
lightning stroke which had not proved fatal. 

Mr. CurBISHLEy stated that if a cold douche was applied 
in the case of heat stroke there was usually a rapid 
recovery, but it was not so in lightning stroke. Heat 
stroke was the easier condition to treat. 


Tue Rep ty. 





Mr. CAMPBELL, in reply, referred to Mr. Holroyd’s 
remarks with regard to temperatures and said that he 
did not call those of 103° to 105° high temperatures. 
He noted also that Mr. Holroyd did not think that 75 per 
cent. of lung cases were tuberculous, but he thought they 
were. With regard to milk fever cases, he very rarely 
took the temperature in this condition and had purposely 
refrained from doing so. In treating he had always had 
such good results from inflation that he had not tried any 
other treatment, and did not intend to change. He used 
a simple syringe with rubber connection. It could be 
easily cleaned and sterilised, and he did not like a syringe 
with filters. In reply to Mr. Locke’s query regarding 
the cow with a temperature of 110°, she did not exhibit 
anything abnormal. In the arsenic-poisoning cases there 
was no enlargement of the spleen. Referring to the 
condition of heat stroke, Mr. Campbell said he believed 
there was a high temperature. He had recently treated 
two dogs suffering from the condition, both of which 
became unconscious, but they both eventually recovered. 
H- usually treated the condition by emetics and had had 
good results. In lightning stroke there was no high tem- 
perature. There had been a lot of lightning this year, 
which had caused a fair amount of injury in animals, but 
few deaths. With regard to symptoms, one never found 
two cases alike. He recently treated a horse which had 
been put to grass and was later found staggering about 
the field. The animal appeared to be long-sighted, for 
when he saw anything in the distance he was frightened, 
but took no notice of anything near at hand. He con- 
sulted another veterinary surgeon, who advised slaughter, 
but this was not done, and the horse recovered. In light- 
ning cases one could never foresee how a case would 
turn—an animal which appeared to be only slightly 
affected would die, and another, which seemed to be 
seriously affected, would recover. Referring to arsenic- 
poisoning cases cited in the paper, the reason for his 
diagnosis was that there had been some peculiar cases of 
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Animal Disease. 


Need of Research Work. 


FuvurRE OF RoyaAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 








(Reproduced from ‘“‘ The Times,’’ November 17th, 1930.) 





[The article which appears below was the last of the 
regular series contributed to the Agricultural Page of The 
Times by its gifted and esteemed agricultural correspondent, 
Mr. C. J. B. Macdonald, whose recent death is deplored 
by veterinarians and agriculturists alike. Extracts from 
Mr. Macdonald’s_ well-informed communications have 
frequently appeared in these columns.—Epb., V.R.] 

It is not easy to reconcile the fate that seems certain 
to befall the Royal Veterinary College in London with 
what is supposed to be the traditional attitude of the 
country towards the health and care of animals. Nothing 
short of the definite closing down of this establishment 
as the result of financial neglect will convince any thinking 
person that such a thing could be possible in an enlightened 
nation. But it appears from Sir Merrik Burrell’s state- 
ment at the last council meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on Nevember 5th that the college is on the point 
of collapse, physically and financially. A note of despair 
dominated all references to the subject, as well it might 
have done in such an assembly, for the society has a 
long and honourable association with the premier school 
of veterinary science in the country. When the college 
in’ Camden Town is closed there will remain for England 
the very useful but limited college in Liverpool. This 
means that for the bulk of their veterinary teaching 
England and Wales will be dependent on the Scottish 
and Irish colleges. Fortunately, both countries are well 
endowed with teaching and research institutions, ‘but while 
grateful for greater foresight and enterprise in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Dublin in regard to a science of basic import- 
ance to animal husbandry, it is impossible to accept with 
complacency the serious blank that is about to occur in 
the existing facilities for veterinary teaching in England. 

At this juncture it would be well for the country and 
the Government to reflect carefully on the situation that 
will follow the discontinuance of a great and historic 
veterinary college. The fact that a few smaller and well- 
equipped institutions may survive—some of them are not 
too securely established—mitigates the loss, but the closing 
of the larger English college can only be interpreted as 
implying an indifference to fundamental and_ practical 
considerations wholly incompatible with the yearning for 
higher education that is supposed to exist in all spheres 
of activity. Herds and flocks form the predominant, if 
not the basic, feature in British farming. The cultivation 





poisoning at the farm in question, which always happened 
in the same week in each year, and the causes could never 
be traced. Two days after the bullocks concerned had 
become affected, the sheep dog became very ill. Mr. 
Campbell was sent for, but on his arrival the dog had 
recovered. The farmer stated that it had been sick and 
in a semi-comatose condition, and he had thought of 
shooting it. However, the dog recovered, and he (Mr. 
Campbell) thought that this also was a case of arsenic 
poisoning. 
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of the land, which present-day thought seems disposed to 
discourage, must remain the primary aim in any well- 
ordered scheme of agricultural development. As _ repre- 
sented by market returns, live stock and stock products 
yield no less a sum in England and Wales than 
£154,650,000 out of a total of £225,330,000 from all 
agricultural commodities. 
Rtsk or LOSSEs. 

Yet, in the face of this striking figure, and in spite of 
the very considerable losses resulting from what are 
believed to be largely preventible or curable diseases, the 
country and the Government are content to risk the 
dangers and losses that will certainly result from neglect 
to investigate the numerous unknown problems, and even 
to maintain the standard of education on the defective 
level of recent years. The position is serious now, and 
can hardly fail to increase in gravity as the opportunities 
of studying either the older or newer diseases that afflict 
the live stock of the country are reduced. International 
traffic in produce that may carry infection is a growing 
danger to the health of our herds and flocks, but we are 
to adopt a passive attitude towards them and, in effect, 
to let things take their unhampered course. 

In veterinary science this country lags behind most of 
the other nations, although there is no country to which 
the breeding of pedigree and good commercial stock means 
so much, nor in which it has been developed to an equally 
high level. Most of the Continental countries have their 
State veterinary colleges, and are careful to see that they 
are suitably endowed, equipped, and staffed for the import- 
ant work required of them. The most that a British 
Government can be induced to do for veterinary education 
or research in this predominantly live-stock country is to 
niake grants-in-aid on conditional terms. Had the agricul- 
tural industry continued even moderately prosperous, the 
stability of the college might not have been endangered ; 
but in its present condition it is futile to look to the 
impoverished industry for the necessary support. The 
State is the only hope for the development of veterinary 
science and research in this country. 

Lack oF Pupiic FUNDs. 

The Government appear to be willing to help the stock- 
owner in certain directions, but only where no expenditure 
will be entailed. The scrub ‘ull has attracted attention, 
and it is hoped that concentration on this admitted but 
exaggerated defect will achieve some useful result. As 
animals of both 





compared with the scrub—or unhealthy 
sexes and all ages which, in the present state of veterinary 
knowledge, we are helpless to prevent or to cure, the 
problem which the Minister of Agriculture has suddenly 
seized upon with such vigour is negligible. No one will 
seek to defend the scrub or bad bull, or to under-estimate 
the harm he does in the propagation of his kind, but it is 
shirking the larger and more momentous questions to 
raise the problem of the defective bull and ignore the 
incomparably wider and deeper matter of hereditary or 
infectious disease. Breeders of live stock know to their 
cost their helplessness in combating scourges that hamper 
and even defeat their efforts to maintain the regular output 
of healthy and responsive animals, while much of their 
success in breeding may be discounted by inability to carry 
the young stock through the susceptible stages from birth 
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The Present Position of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 








In this issue we reprint in full the last of 
a series of articles contributed by a great sup- 
porter of our profession, the late Mr. C. J. B. 
Macdonald, to the Agricultural Columns of The 
Times. The article particularly draws attention 
to the urgent need for more veterinary research 
work and to the crying shame that the appeal 
for help to rebuild the Royal Veterinary College 
has not received the immediate attention and 
generous response—either from the Government, 
or from animal owners and the general public— 





which it has a right to expect. 

In so far as old graduates are concerned, the 
appeal has not fallen on deaf ears and the 
College could not have carried on as long as this 
had it not been for the amounts voluntarily sub- 
scribed by a number of staunch friends ; but every- 
body who is asked to donate sufficient to put. up 
a building or endow a department immediately 
enquires ‘‘ What has the Government done? It 
is a Government job ’’—and to a large extent 
they are right. 

Every other country in the world-has already 
recognised this and the wonderfully-equipped 
veterinary colleges in Europe and America, most 
of them of University status, are sufficient’ testi- 
mony of the high value and appreciation which is 
Why does 
England lag so far behind? It cannot be because 


set upon veterinary science abroad. 





to maturity. A careful and competent farmer has esti- 
mated that, on an average, the stockowner loses in one 
form on) another—by death or illness—his entire total of 
animals every 19 years. : 

The field for the application of veterinary science and 
practice with a view to the prevention of losses of this 
kind is as vast as the need of it is urgent. Yet, as Sir 
Merrik Burrell says, if the nation will neither from public 
funds nor by private subscription carry on its largest 
veterinary college, it must be closed. For the time being, 
it appears, the country must accept the situation and 
carry on without it; but with a clear realization that the 
reason for its disappearance is the financial stringency of 
the moment. In the interests of its live-stock industry 
England badly needs an institution of the kind, and as 
scon as funds permit it must be provided. Until that 
is done on broader and more scientific lines this country 
will remain at a serious disadvantage in comparison with 


its Continental rivals. 
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our stock is not of value, for, as all the world 


knows, Great Britain is the recognised breeding 
ground of the best pedigree stock of all kinds; 
and it certainly is not because the agriculturists 
and pedigree stock owners do not value the ser- 
vices of their veterinary advisers. The real 
answer is to be found in the usual apathy of the 
English temperament until thoroughly roused, 
and the fact that so long as the College is willing 
to try to carry on by its own exertions, so long 
will the Government be unwilling to acknowledge 
its liability. The time has now definitely arrived, 
however, when those responsible for the College 
as a training ground refuse to carry on any 
longer, and the members of the Governing Body 
have definitely informed the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture that, unless efficient help is here before July, 
1931, they will be compelled to refuse to admit 
more students, and gradually commence to close 
down. 

Such a contingency with over 200 students 
(including some 50 from India and the Colonies) 
and the present alarming shortage of qualified 
men for Colonial and Public Health posts seems 
unthinkable. If allowed to take place it will not 
only be a calamity for the stockowner and for the 
general public, but a national disgrace. 

As matters stand at present, the late Conserva- 
tive Government appointed a special Depart- 
mental Committee to go into the whole question, 
and their report (which was unanimous) stated 
that the minimum sum required for buildings and 
equipment was £300,000, with £25,000 for a 
place in the country for research into the diseases 
of the farm animals; and £21,000 annually (in 
addition to the present sources of income) as 
maintenance allowance. 

The present Labour Government, to whom the 
Report was presented, have asserted that £250,000 
is sufficient for buildings; and have not allotted 
any sum, up to the present, for maintenance. 
The latter is just as much a necessity as the pro- 
vision of a building fund, and the one cannot be 
settled without the other. However, at the 
moment, the position is as follows :— 

An approximate sum of £30,000 has already 
been collected. This the Government have offered 
to cover on a pound for pound basis, making a 
total of £60,000. To this they offer to add a 


further £70,000; and, on condition that the 
College Authorities find a like sum, they have 
promised to complete the amount up to £250,000. 

It is to collect this £70,000 that a last intensive 


effort is being made, and it is for this that the 
College Authorities ask for old graduates and well 
wishers to help once more. 

By the generosity of Sir Edward Stern (who 
has offered £10,000 on condition that the other 
£60,000 is forthcoming) and several others, the 
sum is now reduced to about £54,000; and it is 
to raise this sum that the Editor of Horse and 
Hound* has issued an appeal in this well-known 
sporting paper under the slogan that: ‘‘ There 
must be 50,000 sporting men and women in Great 
Britain, and if only each of these will give £1 
the sum is assured.’’ This fund is progressing 
slowly but surely, and if only the animal lovers 
of England will help it to obtain the above 
amount the building of the new college will pro- 
ceed in 1931. 

Not only will a College worthy of England be 
an asset to the Empire, but the value of an up- 
to-date College as an asset towards the raising 
of the status of the profession will be incalcul- 
able, and the time is ripe to apply for University 
status. 

Veterinary teaching and veterinary research go 
hand in hand, and a_ well-equipped Veterinary 
College means the graduation of well-trained 
research workers, able to take their places in the 
world of science in the same way as can the 
graduates of other branches of University life. 

We, for our part, wish the scheme all success, 
and the Veterinary Record can be relied upon to 
help by every means in its power. 


* The address of Horse and Hound is: Bessemer House, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 








Bovine Tuberculosis. 


At a recent meeting of the Diseases of Animals Sub- 
committee of the Essex Agricultural Committee, it was 
reported that there were 208 cases under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925 ; the total compensation paid was £1,553 5s., 
a sum of £1,160 3s. was refunded by the Ministry, and 
£481 was received in salvage ; 234 animals were slaughtered. 
Last year there were 176 cases. 

The Chairman said there was complaint from the Tendring 
district, where cows were alleged to be giving tuberculous 
milk. The owner refused to have them slaughtered, and it 
was nearly two months before he could get his certificate 
freeing the animals. He was rather aggrieved about the 
matter, so he (the chairman) went to see Sir Ralph Jackson 
at the Ministry, who said that two months was not an 
unreasonable time, because if the microscopical examina- 
tion did not show the true state of affairs, to make 
absolutely sure, a biological examination had to be mace, 
and that took about six weeks. So that he did not see that 
the owner had any cause for complaint. 

A Member: What happens to the milk all this time? 

The Chairman: That is where the grievance was. The 
cows are free now. \ 
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The International Veterinary Congress. 


Comments from Foreign Journals. 


So many of our foreign contemporaries have published 
favourable comments on the recent London Congress that 
we think it proper to make some of them available to 
our readers. 

The Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, published 
by M. Leclainche and Vallée, devotes the whole of its 
September number (pp. 513 to 619) to the Congress, and 
gives a brief summary of the proceedings, preceded by 
a short history of previous congresses. In a concluding 
section the general impressions are summed up and it is 
declared that the London Congress was undoubtedly one 
of the most successful ever held. Favourable comments are 
made on the arrangements both for the scientific and 
social meetings, and the Reception at the Guildhall is 
mentioned with special praise. The phrase used by 
Professor Leclainche at the opening meeting, that this 
would be known in history as the ‘‘ M’Fadyean Con- 
gress’ is referred to and cordially approved, and the 
report concludes with the wish that the London Congress 
may mark the beginning of an era of continuous progress 
for our science and our profession in concord and in 
peace. 

The Revue Vétérinaire of October, in a brief report, 
praises the choice of the Central Hall for the Congress 
as being most eminently suitable for the purpose. Again, 
though praise is bestowed on the entertainments organised 
by the Congress itself, it is the Lord Mayor’s Reception 
which receives the most superlative encomiums. ‘* The 
guests have the exceptional honour of admiring the glory 
of a dazzling, unforgettable ceremony, and the opportunity 
of visiting the beautiful galleries of pictures, the incom- 
parable display of the City treasures, and the priceless 


books, manuscripts, etc., which have been accumulated 


’ 
during the centuries.’’ The report concludes “‘ It is the 
unanimous opinion that the London Congress was in every 
way a success. This success is due in part to the National 
Committees of the different nations which were represented 
at the Congress. But above all it was the work of the 
a ne ae 


one may, as an habitué of veterinary congresses, express 


Organising Committee -and its officers . . 


—not even a shadow of criticism—but a fear, it would 
be that the London Congress, by the amplitude and beauty 
of the place in which it was held, by the majestic brilliance 
of the festivities which accompanied it, lifted itself to a 
height that its successors will have difficulty in reaching.”’ 
In the Maanedsskrift for Dyrlaeger of August 15th, our 
esteemed colleague Colonel St. Friis gives a brief survey 
of the work of the Congress, and expresses the great 
pleasure of the Danish nation at the election of Professor 
Bernhard Bang as Honorary Member of the Congress. 
Summaries of the Reports of the Congress are being 
published in Italian in Il Moderno Zociatra and in La 
Clinica Veterinaria. The latter journal (September, 1930) 
remarks that ‘‘ the Congress, by the number of those 
taking part in it, the truly splendid welcome given by the 
authorities of London, anc by British colleagues (all 
veterinarians will remember with feelings of gratitude and 
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admiration the Reception by the Lord Mayor at the Guild- 
hall) could not have been more completely successful.’ 

The Wiener Tierdarstliche Monatsschrift has devoted three 
numbers to the publication of Congress reports, Dr. Wirth 
expressing most generously his appreciation of the prepara- 
tions made by the Organisation Committee for so com- 
pletely successful a Congress. 

The Czechoslovakian journal, the Prager Archiv fiir Tier- 
medizin is full of praise for the Organisation Committee, 
and so is the Miinchener Tierdarstliche Wochenschrift. In 
this journal Dr. Nérr, giving his impressions of his visit 
to London, expresses the gratification of the German 
Delegates at the splendid arrangements which enabled 
the Congress to run so smoothly. He is especially grate- 
ful for the Interpreters and loud speakers which’ made it 
possible for non-linguists to understand and to _ hear 
clearly. The recognition given to the work of Dr. von 
Ostertag by the ovation he received, inspired by Professor 
Leclainche, is recorded with the greatest satisfaction. 
The evening festivities also gave much pleasure to the 
German members and the Guildhall Reception is described 
in detail with much zest. In a later number of this 
journal the criticism is made that the absence of a printed 
list of members was felt as an inconvenience. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether this could ever be provided for a 
Congress of 2,000 members, of which many hundreds 
entered their names after the Congress had opened. The 
writer, however, has few criticisms of the kind, and his 
generous acknowledgement of the enormous amount of 
preparatory work required (so that, for example, 700 
persons could sit down to dinner at the Connaught Rooms 
with no hitch, no delay, no unpleasantness), and his com- 
mendation of the excellent arrangements made for the 
entertainment of the ladies, are undoubtedly sincere. 

Dr. Miessner in the Deutsche Tierdrstliche Wochenschrift 
and Dr. Stang in the Berliner Tierarstliche Wochenschrift, 
both give unstinted praise to the organisation of the Con- 
gress. 

Dr. von Ostertag, in his journal Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch 
und Milch Hygiene, gives an exceedingly interesting account 
of what he too describes as ‘‘ The M’Fadyean Congress,”’ 
concluding by the words: ‘* We have brought back home 
with us from England many beautiful impressions and 
many pleasant remembrances, especially of a_ personal 
nature.’’ He gives a graphic description of the ceremony 
at 10 Red Lion Square, on Monday evening, August 4th, 
when, himself already an Honorary Associate of the 
College, he watched the conferring of Diplomas on the 
newly-elected Honorary Associates. He was evidently 
impressed by the dignity and simplicity of the function. 

The general impression to be taken from a perusal of 
the comments made by our visitors from abroad is that 
members of every nation found a hearty welcome, enjoyed 
to the full the crowded week they spent here, and carried 
home with them the pleasantest memories of this country 
and of the colleagues they met. 

We have made but a brief selection out of the many 
tributes paid to the Congress, and we have omitted all 
personal references, though there are many generous 
tributes to the Congress Officials. We can conclude with 
the succinct description of the Congress by Dr. D. M. 
Campbell in Veterinary Medicine, when he describes it us 
‘The greatest event in Veterinary history.”’ 
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Acute Mastitis. 


By Proressor Dr. M. KLIMMer. 
Institute of Veterinary Hygiene, University of Leipzig. 


Mastitis occurs very frequently in dairy animals and, 
especially under intensive milk production, is of great 
importance to agriculture. According to Wyssmann, about 
12 per cent. of all cases of sickness in the cow treated by 
him are cases of mastitis and the chronic streptococcus 
form of this now seems to predominate. The losses to 
agriculture result from diminished milk yield, occasionally 
from death or necessary slaughter of animals affected and 
consequent reduction of their period of usefulness, while 
at times udder diseases are the cause of animals being 
excluded from breeding. 

In domesticated animals other than the cow mastitis does 
not occur so frequently. It is not uncommon in the sheep 
and goat, but is apparently rare in the mare (chiefly 
staphylococcus infections), in the pig (chiefly actinomycotic), 
in the dog or cat. 

In the cow, mastitis is infectious in nature, and certain 
circumstances appear to render animals especially pre- 
disposed, to the disease. Thus, highly-bred milking animals 
are especially susceptible and cases are more frequent among 
stalled animals than among animals at pasture. Of these 
predisposing causes should be mentioned other diseases, 
parturition, chill, improper feeding, etc. With regard to 
feeding, vitamins and salts are of importance as well as 
protein, fat and carbohydrate, since large amounts of such 
essential materials are excreted with the milk. Local 
damage to the udder is also predisposing, e.g., milk stagna- 
tion following incomplete or neglected milking; trauma, 
e.g., during rough milking; pressure and injuries to the 
udder, e.g., from lying on an uneven floor; injuries to the 
teats from the teeth of sucking calves, from treads or from 
horns. Trauma of this kind, however, often leads to 
mastitis of a non-infectious type. Other direct causes are 
chills, draughts, wide variations of temperature, cold 
drinks, frozen fodder; conversely, keeping animals which 
are used to cool outdoor surroundings in stalls during warm 
weather, especially animals with thick coats. The evil 
effect of such treatment is known from experiments with 
small animals such as rats, the resistance of which to 
bacterial infections may be greatly reduced by placing them 
for a short time at abnormally warm temperatures (35° 
tv 40° C.) 

Infection may occur either through the teat canal or by 
the blood or lymph channels. 

With regard to the former, infection is usually prevented 
by the teat sphincter, but this protection is only relative, 
as shown by the result of experiments in which infective 
material has been applied to the opening of the canal. 
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if milking is suppressed the increased pressure within the 
udder forces open the sphincter and entrance of infection 
is rendered more easy. Similarly the formation of scabs 
over sores at the teat opening may lead to defective closure 
and so favour infection. Infection by this route also occurs 
in several other ways, e.g., use of improperly sterilised 
teat syphons, of straws, hairs, sounds, etc.; wiping the 
teats with dirty cloths; scraping away of dirt from the teat 
opening with unclean fingers; through the agency of flies 
and gnats (pyogenes mastitis). The transference of infective 
material to the teat end occurs above all, however, through 
milkers’ hands and only rarely through the teat cups of 
milking machines. Finally, during sucking infective saliva 
may be forced into the cistern, e.g., Bermbach and Jensen 
observed that mares suckled by strangles foals got mastitis, 
due to strangles streptococci. 

Infection via lymph channels may occur from wounds on 
the skin of the udder or teats. The lymphatic vessels of 
the outer skin, however, do not traverse the udder, so that 
infection is usually only possible through the back-flowing 
lymph. This is exemplified more clearly in tuberculosis of 
the udder in which, as M’Fadyean earlier pointed out, the 
upper portion of the hindquarters is the most frequent site 
of tuberculosis. 

Infection of the udder via the blood stream was shown to 
be possible, probably for the first time, by Guillebeau and 
Hess, who injected healthy goats into the conjunctival sac, 
trachea, rumen and other situations with certain bacteria 
which could then again be recovered from the milk. One 
then gets either a local embolic process, e.g., udder necrosis 
from a similar condition in the digestive tract, or a diffuse 
form. Opinions differ as to the frequency of such blood 
infections. The absence of diffuse infection in the udder 
Coes not necessarily rule out infection by the blood, since 
local emboli and haemorrhage may lead to foci of infection 
of limited extent. The infectious agalaxy of the sheep and 
goat, as well as the mastitis occurring in the course of 
foot-and-mouth disease, originate via the blood. 

As to the prevalence of mastitis, opinions widely differ. 
According to Glage, 12 per cent. of the cows coming to 
slaughter at the abattoir at Hamburg are suffering from 
mastitis. It would not be possible to generalise from this 
fact, however, because uneconomic cows are removed for 
slaughter in larger numbers than healthy ones. Laboratory 
results are also liable to be misleading. It is stated, 
however, that about 35 per cent. of the larger herds and 
2 per cent. of the smaller ones and about 10 to 20 per cent. 
of all the cows in Central Europe suffer from udder 
disease, especially mastitis. According to figures quoted, 
the disease usually affects the hind quarters, which may 
be owing to their greater size and therefore greater likeli- 
hood of receiving injury. 

In order to prevent the introduction of infectious mastitis 
into healthy herds, newly-bought cows and cows returning 
from shows, etc., should be kept for a time in special stalls 
where they should be tended by special personnel until their 
udders are known to be clinically healthy and until their 
milk has been examined bacteriologically. If infectious 
mastitis is already present in a herd the following recom- 
mendations should be adopted. The affected animals should 
be separated from the healthy as soon as possible and milked 
by a separate milker, or at least milked after the healthy. 
Animals with retained cleansings and metritis should also 
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Infected milk should not be drawn on 
to the’ floor but into special vessels for disinfection or 
cooking. -Streptococcus milk can be fed to animals without 
danger. Milkers should frequently and thoroughly wash 
their hands, if possible before milking each cow. Before 
milking, the udder and teats should be wiped with a clean 
towel, but the towel used on diseased animals should not 
be used on the healthy. Milkers’ hands should be lightly 
greased with vaseline and not with saliva or milk. The 
stall and litter should be kept clean and the stall white- 
washed at least yearly. It is an advantage to fasten the 
animals’ tails so that they do not come into contact with 
dung when lying down. Animals should be fed after the 
milking is over and kept in the stall for a while after 
milking for this purpose. Sores on the udder and teats, 
even though apparently unimportant, should be treated. It 
is important that examination of the udders and of the 
milk should be carried out frequently in order that trouble 
may be detected as early as possible. Animals regarded as in- 
curable should be slaughtered as soon as possible. In order to 
obtain the co-operation of the owner and his personnel the 
veterinarian should make them acquainted with the nature of 
udder diseases and the hygienic measures necessary for 
their control. Attention should be paid to the stock used 


be separated. 


for breeding, since certain anomalies in this region are 
probably inherited, e.g., hard milking cows, with narrow 
teat canal, are to be avoided, since they cannot be so 
easily and thoroughly milked. 

As to treatment, even to-day the most important thing 
is frequent (every one to two hours), careful and thorough 
stripping out, so that milk containing clots, bacteria and 
their toxins is removed from the udder. For this purpose 
tubes should be avoided. The action of external treatment 
(applications of lotions, baths, oils and ointments with 
massage) is limited. Infusions of disinfectant fluids (boric 
acid, acridin derivatives, e.g., rivanol, uberasan, paren- 
chymatol, etc.) into the udder often does more harm than 
good. Abscesses should be fomented and opened when 
mature and necrotic foci are treated on similar lines, but 
surgical means should not be employed too early, in order 
that hemorrhages and general infection may be avoided. 
In animals shewing general symptoms, nursing and the 
appropriate general treatment will be adopted, e.g., anti- 
pyretics, cardiac tonics. Bleeding is sometimes practised in 
early cases. Some recommend internal treatment with 
disinfectants, especially formalin, and intravenous injections 
of dyes, while others recommend udder inflations. 

The author then refers to the occurrence of bacteria 
normally in the udder and particularly to the work of 
Steck in this connection. 

Mastitis may be classified as acute or chronic, but it is 
far more advantageous and more reasonable to adopt a 
classification based on the etiology, since even when the 
etiology is the same the course of the disease may be 
different. Thus, typical chronic infections may start as 
acute or shew acute phases in their course, just as typical 
acute infections can finally assume a more or less chronic 
course. 

Among the acute infections of the udder are reckoned 
those due to micrococci (staphylococci), B. pyogenes, para- 
typhoid-coli bacteria, B. necrosis, B. purifaciens Christiansen 
(B. hemophilus ovis, Mitchell). Less frequently are found 
B. pyocyaneus, pasteurella, B. proteus, M. tetragenus, 





yeasts. Further, some bacteria experimentally injected into 
the milk sinus are capable of producing pathogenic effects 
while others are incapable of so doing. There must also 
be mentioned contagious agalaxy in the sheep and goat 
caused by a-* filterable organism resembling that of 
pleuropneumonia. The Report gives in tabular form the 
findings of several authors regarding the relative frequency 
of mastitis caused by various organisms. 

Of the acute forms of bovine mastitis, those due to 
staphylococci occur with the greatest frequency in Germany 
and are met with at all seasons of the year, while during 
August and September pyogenes mastitis prevails in the 
coastal districts. While staphylococcus mastitis in the ox 
is generally benign, slightly contagious and mostly only 
sporadic, in the sheep and goat this form is. very contagious, 
occurs in the form of severe hemorrhagic and gangrenous 
inflammations and is often fatal. In the ox, staphylococcus 
infections of the udder are sometimes mixed with strepto- 
coccus or B. coli. 

Pyogenes mastitis generally occurs in the non-laciating 
udder of animals at pasture and chiefly in the coastal 
countries (England, Holland, Denmark, N.W. Germany). 


_In the interior, cases are mostly sporadic, originating via 


the blood stream from pyogenes metritis, pneumonia, etc. 
The disease often leads to metastases in the joints, tendon 
sheaths, lungs, etc. Spread chiefly follows the attacks of 
biting insects, and can be restricted by tarring the udder 
and teats. Prophylactic vaccination is considered to be 
hopeful, but serum treatment has been used with irregular 
results. 

Among organisms of the coli-Salmonella group may be 
mentioned B. coli, B. lactis erogenes, B. breslaviense, B. 
enteritidis. Of these the two first named are the most 
frequent. Mastitis due to this group of organisms has 
the greatest sanitary significance, since, after the con- 
sumption of meat and milk of animals which have suffered 
from mastitis due to these organisms, cases of food poison- 
ing have been noted, some of which have been fatal. 
The Salmonella group is of the greatest significance in this 
respect. Coli mastitis is usually benign, while cases due 
to Salmonella forms are mostly malignant, but there are 
variations and clinical appearances form no certain guide 
to etiology. 

Necrotic mastitis, due to B. necrosis, is comparatively 
rare, but not all necrotic processes are caused by B. 
necrosis, but sometimes by other bacteria, e.g., B. coli 
and B. enteritidis. 

In sheep, apart from staphylococcus mastitis, which 
remains localised in the udder, there is a form of mastitis 
caused by B. purifaciens. In this the course is severe and 
accompanied by lesions in other organs, e.g., lungs. Infec- 
tious agalaxy of the sheep and goat occurs especially in 
the Alps, and in Mediterranean countries such as Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Algeria. 

F. C. M. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Shorthorn Society, 
the following resolution was passed :—‘‘Seeing that there 
is a great dearth of cattle suitable for early beef production, 
this Society strongly supports the Government’s proposal 
to press forward the national necessity for the elimination 
of the ‘ scrub” bull.”’ 
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Latent Infection in Mastitis. 


By Proressor Dr. W. STECK. 
Veterinary Medical Clinic of the University of Berne. 


Both the clinical and the bacteriological aspects of 
mastitis have been the subject of numerous investigations. 
The pathology of the inflamed udder, on the other hand, 
is still much in the dark. This is all the more regrettable 
since thereapeutics and prophylaxis, which ought to be 
based upon it, are still very problematic beyond certain 
long established measures such as frequent milking and 
segregation. 

The present report is destined to show how certain 
important physiological aspects of mastitis are brought to 
light by the investigation of a latent infection of the 
udder. 

A latent infection, i.e., infection without the clinical 
symptoms of mastitis, is present in the udders of all normal 
milk cows, and to a considerable extent in the great 
majority. 

The most promient infecting bacteria in the order of their 
frequency are: Micrococci of the group Staphylococcus 
pyogenes, corynebacteria of the group Corynebacterium 
bovis, and streptococci belonging to the group Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes. All of these are identical with forms 
found in mastitis or are closely related to them. 

Less frequent forms are those belonging to the group 
Brucella abortus-melitensis, forms resembling Streptococcus 
lactis and a few others. It is noteworthy that B. coli is 
seldom, if ever, present, and B. pyogenes and B. necrophorus 
appear to be absent from the normal flora of the udder. 

Bacteria commonly infecting the udder have certain 
characters in common, such as facultative anzwrobism, lack 
of spore formation and motility, and more or- less pre- 
nounced powers of invasion. Many also display lipolytic 
activity. 

A latent infection is revealed by the existence of certain 
phenomena associated and quantitatively correlated with 
the presence of bacteria, viz., leucocytosis, neutrophilia, 
increased bactericidal power, and in some cases slight 
chemical changes similar to those occurring in clinical 
mastitis. These changes indicate that the latent infection 
in question is nothing more than a miniature mastitis. 
Such infections are of importance, firstly, because they 
afford good opportunity for experimental study; secondly, 
because they may develop into acute mastitis under the 
influence of various external factors, and thirdly, because 
they probably constitute a dangerous reservoir for certain 
bacteria causing mastitis. 

The reason why bacteria lead to latent infections in the 
udder and not to the clinical disease may be explained 
by the quantitative relations between the infecting bacteria 
and the tissues invaded. Increased virulence is considered 
to play no important part in this relationship. In reality, 
the bacterial count in catarrhal conditions of the udder 
indicates the magnitude of the infection. 

Where the constancy of the inflammatory reaction points 
to a stationary condition of the gland, the number of 
bacteria estimated by the cultivation of the secretion shows 
also a remarkable constancy. On the other hand, fluctua- 
tions of the inflammatory state are reflected in oscillations 
of the number of bacteria obtained per c.c. of milk drawn 
with aseptic precautions. 
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This relationship is easily demonstrated in micrococcal 
infections and less easily in those caused by streptococci, 
where more rapid changes occur. In the latter case, the 
increase in the bacterial count is followed, after a lapse of 
24 hours, by the leucocytic reaction. It still persists when, 
under the influence of this bacterial reaction, the bacterial 
count has already decreased. 

In consequence, a single examination of a milk sample 
may fail to show a correlation between the bacterial and 
leucocytic counts, while the examination of a number of 
samples taken at subsequent milkings reveals it very clearly 
indeed. For the same reason considerable numbers of 
bacteria may be found in a sample which does not possess 
the properties of the secretion occurring in mastitis. 

With latent infections the number of bacteria is com- 
paratively small (average 1,000 per c.c.) and this explains 
why the infection remains latent. As soon as the bacteria 
increase in number, for some reason or other the reaction 
not only increases, but exceeds the bacterial development, 
with a resultant reduction in the number of bacteria. If, 
on the other hand, there is a temporary decrease in the 
bacteria through some external influence, e.g., therapeutic 
intervention, the reaction decreases even more, and the 
bacteria will multiply once again. As pointed out by 
Diernhofer, this explains how in therapeutic experiments 
erroneous conclusions may be reached. The different 
chemical agents used in infusion therapy are irritants. 
Apart from their possible direct bacteriostatic action, they 
cause an increased reaction in the gland. As a result, there 
is a decrease in the number of bacteria, which may become 
s» scarce that microscopical examination, or even cultural 
examination of small quantities of milk, may fail to show 
their presence. But as soon as the drug vanishes the 
fictors determining the equilibrium come into play again. 
The reaction then drops below the level necessary to keep 
the bacteria in check, and they multiply until the old 
state is practically re-established. This explains the fruit- 
lessness of chemical interference so long as some bacteria 
still remain in the udder. 

Among the external factors which may influence the 
condition of a latently infected gland, there are some 
which are almost unavoidable. So far as we know at 
present, the most important of them is stagnation of the 
milk, as first pointed out by Gorini in 1906. On the other 
hand, periodic drainage of the udder by milking tends 
to maintain the equilibrium by keeping down bacterial 
multiplication. 

Stagnation of the milk occurs very frequently through 
the following causes :—Insufficient evacuation of the gland 
through haste, carelessness, lack of experience and skill ; 
nervousness induced by external influences, e.g., fright ; 
delayed milking after the process of handling the udder, 
or by internal influences such as oestrus; reduced secretion 
through sickness, e.g., digestive disturbances, foot-and- 
mouth disease; the wilful omission to milk animals which 
are destined for slaughter or the market, and those at the 
end of their lactation period. 

Under these conditions, which may be reproduced experi- 
mentally, an increase in the bacterial concentration in the 
udder is observed, and, as a consequence, there is a gradual 
shift of the condition towards a clinical mastitis. The 
comparison of quarters harbouring a very scanty flora with 
those which are moderately infected shows clearly that this 
mastitis originates in the latent infection. To a fair 
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extent it can be predicted which quarter will develop 
clinical symptoms and which will not. 

In a similar manner it is possible that acute mastitis 
following a chill may arise from a latent infection of the 
udder. In the course of streptococcal mastitis there is very 
often a definite acute initial stage. Actually it appears 
to be justifiable to recognise in the course of mastitis 
three stages: the incubation period, the initial period and 
the post-initial period. The incubation stage can be recog- 
nised under experimental conditions and perhaps also occurs 
under natural conditions. The initial period is often 
characterised by an acute inflammatory process in which 
the infecting bacterium may be totally destroyed, e.g., 
as in acute benign B. coli mastitis, or in which the gland 
undergoes necrosis or atrophy. Frequently, however, as in 
micrococcal and streptococcal infections, the result of the 
acute initial stage is the establishment of a more or less 
perfect equilibrium, i.e., a chronic inflammatory condition. 
This condition may be apparent in a latent or a clinical 
form. In the first case we obtain the infected but clinically 
normal quarter; in the second, the state of latent infection 
or chronic mastitis. 

We do not know how this equilibrium is established, 
whether by an immunity in the serological sense or whether 
by an adaptation in the sense of the physiology of irritation. 
From a practical point of view it is important to note that 
the transition from the initial to the subsequent state may 
be wrongly attributed to the action of a therapeutic agent. 

Finally, it seems likely that clinically normal udders 
harbouring bacteria may act as virus reservoirs for the 
spread of mastitis, although there appears to be no direct 
evidence for this. The epizootiology of mastitis is still 
very much in need of detailed observation. 

The Report concludes with 29 references to the literature. 

F.C. M. 


Bovine Mastitis. 


By Dr. F. C. MInetrt. 
Research Institute in Animal Pathology, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 


1. DisTRIBUTION AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE. 


Diseases of the cow’s udder are of great economic im- 
portance to the dairying industry. In the first place, the 
losses due to reduction in milk yield are no doubt great, 
though they would probably be difficult to measure with 
any accuracy. These losses are exaggerated by the great 
prevalence of udder disease and particularly of the common 
form of mastitis caused by streptococci. 

Statistics relating to 1,126 herds in Pomerania have 
been published by Proscholdt (1928). Of these, 493 (44 
per cent.) mostly small herds containing a few cows only, 
were free from streptococcus mastitis. The remainder were 
for the most part large herds and all were infected to some 
extent. The incidence in general tended to be higher in 
the larger herds than in the smaller ones. Actually, of 
148 herds containing 7,809 cows, i.e., large herds, 121 
were infected to some extent, the number of infected 
animals totalling 1,228 (15-8 per cent.). Although 15-8 
was the average percentage, in some herds the proportion of 
infection reached 80 per cent. 

In Great Britain the disease seems to be no less wide- 








spread. The records at this Institute show that 850 milking 
cows in 16 herds have been examined for mastitis strepto- 
cocci by cultural methods. The total number of cows 
harbouring mastitis streptococci in one or more quarters 
was 333, the incidence in each herd varying from 11 per 
cent. to 65 per cent., the average being 39-0 per cent. 
No herd was entirely free from infection. Of the sixteen 
herds four were producing certified milk and seven could be 
classed as “‘ clean,”’ but the degree of infection appeared 
to bear no relation to the type of herd. The figure, 
39-0 per cent., would suggest at first sight that mastitis 
is at least twice as prevalent in Great Britain as in the 
German province mentioned by Proscholdt. Such a con- 
clusion would not be justified, firstly, on account of the 
large difference in the number of animals examined, 
secondly, because the method of examination in the twe 
series was not quite the same, and thirdly, because some 
of the British herds had been selected for examination on 
account of udder disease. 

A second factor which increases the economic loss due 
to mastitis is that the incidence of the disease increases 
with age. Although severe cases of mastitis occur at 
times among first-calf heifers, the disease is distinctly 
more prevalent among cows over five or six years of age, 
which means that the disease tends to cause the greatest 
disturbance in cows which are reaching the peak of their 
milk-producing capacity. 

Apart from the reduction of milk yield there must also be 
emphasised the deleterious effects of the disease upon the 
animals themselves, resulting in depreciation in value and 
excessive wastage, and with some forms of mastitis the 
not inconsiderable mortality. 

Other reasons for the importance of mastitis are its 
contagious nature and its possible relationship to disease 
in man. 

Although, speaking generally, it may be true that the 
species of streptococcus which is the most common cause 
of mastitis is not dangerous to human beings, it has 
been established that streptococci from certain human infec- 
tions, such as those associated with scarlet fever and septic 
sore throat, can produce mastitis when introduced into the 
cow’s udder, whence they may be excreted for some weeks 
in large numbers and contaminate the general milk supply. 
This is the probable explanation of the serious but fortu- 
nately somewhat rare milk-borne epidemics which have 
been reported in the past, chiefly in the United States. 


2. ForMs oF MASsTITIs. 

In mastitis there can be recognised forms caused by 
streptococci, B. pyogenes and other organisms such as 
coliform bacteria, actinomyces and B. necrosis, quite apart 
from B. tuberculosis, which is not considered in this report. 
The species named are by no means of equal importance and 
it is now well known that streptococci are responsible for 
by far the largest proportion of cases of mastitis. 

(a) Streptococcus mastitis.—This form is well known to 
the practising veterinarian. Usually there is no disturbance 
to the general health, the disease being confined to the 
udder, where the changes are essentially chronic in nature. 
For long periods there may be little visible sign other than 
the occurrence of small clots in the first milk drawn. From 
time to time, however, the affected quarter becomes 
acutely inflamed and the milk then becomes distinctly 
altered or even purulent. Usually the local disease is 
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slowly progressive, leading to a light quarter or to com- 
plete destruction of the quarter. 

A less common clinical form is that in which the disease 
assumes an acute course from the onset and leads to rapid 
loss of a quarter which previously had appeared to be quite 
healthy. 

The majority of streptococcus strains which can 
be isolated from chronic mastitis conform to a common 
type which for the present may retain the name Strepto- 
coccus mastitidis bovis, while other strains, responsible for 
some more acute forms, possess characters sufficient to 
distinguish them from this type. Certain details regard- 
ing the bacteriology of these streptococcus types are given 
in the Report. 

(b) Staphylococcus mastitis.—This form occurs far more 
rarely than streptococcus mastitis but is of importance on 
account of its severity. The onset is sudden, and there 
is severe systemic disturbance with a pronounced 
tendency to gangrene of the udder. The mortality is high, 
death frequently occurring during the first few days. If 
the animal survives more than a few days, the affected 
parts of the udder begin to slough. In cases in which it 
is possible to obtain secretion from the udder, this in the 
early stages, consists of a thin reddish-brown liquid resemb- 
ling hzmolysed blood. 


(c) B. pyogenes mastitis.—B. pyogenes is now well recog- 
nised to be the most frequent cause of the variety of mastitis 
known in Great Britain as summer mastitis. The disease is 
encountered during the summer months among dry cows 
or maiden heifers at pasture. It usually follows a some- 
what chronic course, the local changes being suppurative in 
character and leading to complete destruction of © the 
affected quarters. 

(d) Mastitis due to other bacteria.—A small proportion 
of cases of mastitis are caused by bacterial species other 
than those mentioned above, the clinical effects varying 
with the bacterium in question. Apart from tuberculous 
mastitis, infection of the udder may be caused by members 
of the B. coli and related groups of organisms, the 
actinomyces and B. necrosis. 


3. THe DISSEMINATION OF MASTITIS IN NATURE. 


Views as to the exact method by which infection gains 
entrance to the udder in cows in milk are still somewhat 
conflicting. Some suppose that the path of entry is the teat 
canal, others that infection enters by cracks and abrasions 
in the skin of the teats or even of the udder itself, while 
others hold that the bacteria may be distributed to the 
udder with the blood stream following ingestion of infective 
material. 

In an endeavour to decide which of these views is 
correct, much experimental work has been carried out with 
mastitis streptococci, but the results do not appear to justify 
any very definite conclusions. Apart from the artificial 
nature of the experiment, injections of infective material 
up the teat canal frequently fail to excite more than a 
transitory disturbance in the gland. Moreover, infections 
of the udder with bacteria normally present in cow fzces 
are rare. On the whole, it appears that the most likely 
route may be by abrasions on the teats, a point which 
is rendered the more probable when the prevalence of sore 
teats and the numerous opportunties for infection during 
milking are considered. Even here, however, it has not 
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proved a simple matter to obtain supporting experimental 
evidence. 

While, therefore, the method of infection among cows 
in milk cannot be said to be quite satisfactorily settled, 
still less is known regarding B. pyogenes mastitis, in many 
cases of which the teats have never been handled by the 
milker. In this form there is some reason to suppose 
that flies may act as transmitting agents, but it is uncertain 
at the present time whether this is the full explanation. 


4. THe DiaGNosis OF CHRONIC FORMS OF MASTITIs. 

It has been recognised for a considerable time that 
in many cases of infection of the udder with pathogenic 
bacteria the disease remains occult for long periods and 
cannot be readily detected by clinical methods, such as 
palpation of the gland and inspection of the milk. For 
this reason laboratory methods have been proposed. These 
include cultural examination of the milk, microscopic exami- 
nation of the cream or of the centrifuged sediment, measure- 
ment of the sediment volume and estimation of the reaction 
of the milk. Of these methods, cultural examination in a 
suitable medium e.g., blood agar poured plates, can be 
regarded as the most reliable. With proper laboratory 
facilities, cultural diagnosis could be used on a large scale 
in practice, since experience has shewn that a large propor- 
tion of infected cows can be detected by a single exami- 
nation of a sample of mixed milk from the four quarters. 
The sediment and reaction tests, when applied to samples 
of quarter milk, are useful subsidiary methods. These two 
tests are of outstanding value, however, only when positive, 
since milk samples may shew no excess of cells or increase 
ot alkalinity on occasions when mastitis streptococci can 
be cultivated from them. 


5. THz Controt or MASTITIS. 

(a) Vaccination and Chemotherapy.—Vaccines of various 
kinds, e.g., stock vaccines containing a mixture of strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci and B. pyogenes, or autogenous 
vaccines, have been widely used in attempts at prevention 
or treatment of mastitis. In herds in which there has been 
a series of clinical cases favourable results have been 
reported from the use of so-called stall-specific vaccines. 
In this case the organism responsible for the outbreak 
is isolated from several cows and the whole of the milking 
herd treated with a vaccine made therewith. 

Methods of treatment which have been described in the 
literature on the subject may be considered under the 
following headings, though more than one of these methods 
may be tried on the same patient. 

(i) Frequent milking-out of the affected quarter.—This 
should be carried out with thoroughness four to six times 
daily, followed on each occasion by downward massage 
of the gland. 

(ii) Udder infusions.—After thorough milking-out, solu- 
tions, preferably warmed to body temperature, may be 
infused into the quarter through the teat canal and distri- 
buted throughout the quarter by gentle massage. Of the 
many antiseptic solutions which have been recommended 
for this purpose may be mentioned the following :— 

3-0 per cent. boric acid. Not more than 150 c.c. of 
the solution should be infused, and the liquid is milked 
out after being allowed to remain in the gland for three 
to four hours. Unless absolutely necessary, the infusion 
should not be repeated, otherwise milk secretion is liable 
to be permanently diminished. 
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0-75 per cent. silver nitrate. 200 c.c. of the solution is 
allowed to remain in the quarter for half an hour; if 
necessary, the infusion may be repeated. 

1-0 per cent. sodium carbonate containing 3 to 5 per cent. 
hydrogen peroxide, combined with fomentations and 
massage. 

Other more complex preparations have been suggested, 
such as “ rivanol ’’ (0-25 per cent.), “‘ parenchymatol ”’ 
‘a derivative of rivanol), ‘‘ yatren’’ (0-5 per cent.), 
** selectan,’’ ‘‘ uberasan.’’ Of these preparations it has 
been recommended that weak solutions (e.g., 1 in 1,000) 
should be infused in quantities of 1 to 2 litres for each 
quarter. 


(iii) Parenteral administration of reagents.—A consider- 
able amount of work has been carried out in Germany 
on the treatment of mastitis by means of certain complex 
chemical reagents, which include those just described for 
udder infusions, viz., ‘‘ rivanol,’’ etc. These may be given 
intravenously in the appropriate dose or by means of a 
syringe and needle directly into various parts of the 
diseased mammary tissue. Various acridin derivatives have 
also been used, such as uberasan, trypaflavin and neutral 
acriflavin. The latter has been shewn to be excreted 
through the udder, and for this reason it is suggested 
that the reagent might be of value in the treatment of 
mastitis. The injection is made intravenously, 7 to 
10 mgm. per kilo body weight being dissolved in warm 
saline and injected slowly with care tc prevent escape of 
any of the solution into subcutaneous tissues. 

Unfortunately, in spite of the favourable claims which 
have been made for treatment by vaccines and therapeutic 
agents, up to the present no reliable experimental evidence 
has been provided to shew that healthy animals can be 
immunised or that complete cure in the bacteriological 
sense can be effected by any method so far available. How- 
ever, it has to be remembered that, from the broad stand- 
point, methods of vaccination or the treatment of individual 
cases are of small importance in comparison with hygienic 
measures which aim at controlling the dissemination of 
the disease. 


(b) Control by hygienic measures.—There should be men- 
tioned: in the first place such general hygienic precautions 
as the following: attention to the rules of cleanliness in 
the cowshed both as regards animals and personnel ; disin- 
fection ; proper disposal of infective discharges ; thorough, 
regular and careful milking of all cows ; gradual drying off ; 
precautions against injuries to the udder and teats ; prompt 
treatment for sore teats. If milking machines are in use, 
they should be reserved for cows believed to be healthy. 

Some attention has been paid to the possibility of con- 
trolling mastitis in herds by means of hygienic measures 
in conjunction with laboratory tests. The principle under- 
lying this method is to pick out by means of Jaboratory 
examination of milk samples those cows which are excret- 
ing mastitis bacteria and to segregate them from the 
healthy, or at least to avoid spread of infection by ensur- 
ing that such cows are milked last. There is insufficient 
evidence to show to what extent such measures are likely 
to be successful, but there is some reason to believe that 
the spread of certain forms of streptococcus infection may 
be arrested in this way. 

The Report is accompanied by a list of 29 references to 
the literature, 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Does Red Shank, or Persicaria 
(Polygonum persicaria) cause Urticaria 
when Eaten? 


By A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S. 





Late in June this year I had to treat a case of urticaria 
or nettlerash, in a town cart gelding. The case presented 
the usual features, with wheals on each side of the neck, 
on the trunk and on the hind portions of the inside of 
the thighs. There was perhaps a little swelling of the 
eyelids and lips. The treatment adopted was warm clothing, 
laxative diet and a purgative. Several of the lesions, 
behind the elbows and inside the posterior aspect of the 
thighs, although much lessened in size, remained for 
nearly three days. As this seemed somewhat long and 
not having seen a case for a year or so, I looked the 
subject up in a few recent text books on human and veteri- 
nary dermatology, to see if there had been any advances 
in our knowledge concerning the causes and treatment of 
the condition. I was struck by several vague references 
under Urticaria iodiopathica to buck-wheat and other 
species of Polygonum. It is well known, of course, that 
the ingestion of various parts of the buck-wheat plant 
(P. fagopyrum), coupled with exposure to sunlight of 
animals with unpigmented skins, is freely stated to be 
responsible for a rash known as fagopyrism, but here the 
references were to urticaria. A careful enquiry as to 
the presence of polygonaceous plants in the food- 
stuffs and bedding of the present case was made without 
result, although it had been definitely noted that there 
“red weed ”’ in the straw about this time. 

About a month later two other cases occurred in bay 
draught geldings in different stables within a few days of 
each other. The lesions were typical, but were somewhat 
slow in going away. In each instance appreciable quanti- 
ties of red shank (P. persicaria) were found in the straw 
and, moreover, both patients seemed to be looking for 
and eating it. Instructions were now given for the 
removal of this plant from the bedding whenever it was 
found in appreciable quantities. A week or so later a 
chestnut gelding, in another department, was reported to 
be similarly affected. Enquiry elicited the fact that he 
was very fond of the ‘red stuff’’ (persicaria) in the 
straw. Some of the wheals on the girth region persisted 


had been some 


for several days and some lost quite a few hairs from their 
centres. These four cases aroused an interest in the plant 
and this was increased by a further experience early in 
August. Two pens of middle-white store pigs—six and 
eight in each respectively—had nearly all suffered from 
varying degrees from a contagious pneumonia earlier in 
the year. They were now somewhat below the weights of 
other animals about the same age. Among other things 
ordered to be given was a supply of green meat. Four 
days later three pigs in the smaller group and four in the 
other were reported to have “ blotches ’”’ on their backs 
and to be rubbing themselves. The lesions which were 
alongside the spine were about the size of half crowns, 
slightly elevated; the centres seemed a dark red colour, 
then there was a paler area, and finally an almost violet 
border. The cut grass contained considerable quantities 
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of persicaria. This was withdrawn from the food, the 
condition cleared up and there were no more fresh cases. 

About this time I met a young practitioner who 
volunteered the statement that he had just seen ‘‘ a crop ”’ 
of urticaria cases in colts. His chief anxiety about them 
seemed to me how to get to the premises in time for the 
owners to associate recovery with his visit. 

It is realised that this account proves nothing, but 
it should draw attention to this plant and to. the value 
of further enquiries and records. There does not seem 
to be any definite knowledge as to the nature of the 
chemical body in the species of Polygonum which may 
be responsible for skin lesions, neither does it appear to 
be known how the wheals are produced, apart from saying 
that after ingestion the injurious substance is apparently 
carried in the general circulation to the skin and that 
sensitized.’’ An angio-neurosis 


“e 


here certain areas are 
of toxic origin is also invoked. When one considers recent 
work on the capillaries it seems quite possible that 
irregular quantities of an absorbed harmful substance may 
damage scattered groups of the thinnest-walled vessels, 
with the formation of histamine or “‘ H ”’ substance of 
Lewis, and the consequent appearance of the effects of this 
product upon the skin, viz., wheals. 

Polygonum persicaria has many local names, such as red 
neist in Lancashire. It belongs to the family Polygonacez 
and is closely related to buck-wheat and water pepper. 
Bentham and Hooker! thus describe it :— 














Fic. I. POLYGONUM PERSICARIA. 
THe GREEN PLanT. 
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“An erect or spreading branched annual, glabrous or 
slightly hoary, and often turning red, one to two feet 
high. Leaves lanceolate, stalked, or the upper ones sessile ; 
the larger ones three to five inches long, and an inch 
broad or rather more, often marked in the centre with a 
dark spot. Stipules more or less fringed at the top with 
short fine bristles. Spikes terminal, rather numerous, 
oblong or cylindrical, and seldom above an inch long, 
dense, but not so regular as in P. amphibium, and! there 
is often a cluster of flowers a little below. Flowers 
reddish or sometimes green, not dotted. Stamens usually 
six. Styles usually two. Nuts flattened but rather thick, 
smooth and shining, and often concave on one side. 
Occasionally there are three styles, and the nut is then 
triangular. 

** In ditches, on roadsides, in cultivated and waste places, 
throughout Europe and Central and Russian Asia to the 
Arctic regions. Abundant in Britain. FI. all summer and 
autumn. It varies much in stature and in colour, in the 
number and density of the spikes, and in the achenes more 
or less concave or convex on one or both sides.’’ 

It is easily recognised by its red stems with swollen nodes, 
lanceolate leaves with a dark spot on their upper surfaces 
and the closely-set pink and white elongated inflorescence. 
Fig. I shews the plant in the green state and Fig. II as 
it occurs in straw. It is a very common weed on cultivated 


soil. 

















Fic. I]. PoOLYGONUM PERSICARIA. 
As 1T Occurs IN THE STRAW. 
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H. C. Long? says that it is stated to be harmful, 
although it has been considered a nutritious plant and has 
been given to horses and cattle as a green food. During 
an account of ‘* fagopyrismus,”’ Friedberger and Frohner3 
say: ‘** The original cause is to be sought in the eating of 
buck-wheat (Polygonum fagopyrum) and of other polygonum 
species (Polygonum persicaria) and not only of the green 
buck-wheat (and especially at the time of flowering) but 
also of the grains, straw, stubble and chaff. Sunshine 
seems also to be mecessary as a second factor in the 
matter.’’ They then go on to relate that it is commonest 
in white, or white and spotted sheep and pigs and that 
it is very rare in horses. I could not find any account of 
feeding experiments. 
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Surgical Aids. 


By Lieut.-Colonel H. T. Ryan, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., 
Cork. 


[In order to make the article on ‘‘ Surgical Aids,”” which 
appeared in our issue of November 8th, clearer in the minds 
of our readers, we republish extracts from the article, 
with the following illustrations and additional notes sent 
to us by Lieut.-Colonel Ryan. ] 

Girth Gall. 

Either end of a plain leather girth is divided into 
three equal parts by means of two cuts, 7 inches long. To 
the end of each strap is attached an ordinary girth buckle 
(there are three buckles at each end of the girth). From 
where the above cuts end, there is a space of three inches 
left uncut and then two more cuts extend for 26 inches, 
where they cease. 

The main portion of girth is now divided into three 
equal parts. The centre strap remains in its original 
position. The two outer straps overlap and. cross so that 
for a space of 7 inches in the middle the girth resumes 














Fig. I.—Improved Girth. 








Copper Content of Plant and Animal Foods. 


The amount of copper in about 160 samples of common 
foods, both animal and vegetable, has been determined. 
No food examined was absolutely without copper. Certain 
cereals, such as polished rice and patent wheat flour, were 
very low in copper, compared with the whole grain. The 
figures found in the various articles of food examined range 
from 0-1 mgm. per kilo. for fresh celery to 44-1 mgm. per 
kilo. for fresh calf’s liver. The classes of food in descend- 
ing order of their copper content are: Nuts, dried vege- 
tables, cereals, dried fruits, poultry, fish, animal tissues, 
green vegetables, roots, leafy vegetables, fresh fruits and 
non-leafy vegetables. A wide variation was found in the 
copper content of livers of various animals; calf liver was 
highest and hog liver lowest. The copper content of oysters 
was strikingly high and surpassed that of all other mar.:.c 
foods. The variation in the amount of copper in foods of 
the same class was less than that of the variation of either 
manganese or iron.—C. W. Lindow, C. A. Elvehjem, and 
H. W. Peterson (J. Biolog. Chem., 82, 465; through Biol. 
Abstr., 1930, 4, 1062, ex, Pharm. Journ). 


its original breadth. It is, however, only 1 inch broad 
where straps lie on top of one another; that is the place 
which usually galls. 

If an ordinary web or leather girth, which has been 
in use some time, is examined, it will be found that the 
edge of the girth is turned out at the place where a horse 
usually galls. If this new pattern girth will not gall a 
young horse, assuredly it must be more comfortable for 
the older horse also. I believe it will come into more 
general use. 


Obstetrics. 

Having placed a noose round fore leg or head of foal, 
put a simple small loop on the rope about two yards 
from the mare (the same knot as is used when making 
the loop for the neck in a casting rope), then bring the 
end of the roperound a tree (or through the wheel of 
a cart or any strong stationary post) and thread it through 
the loop and get men to pull on the end of the rope. 


It is simply a lever of the first class, and it practically 
doubles your man power minus the friction at the loop. 


I have never used blocks and pulleys, as the failure 
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Fig. I1.—Lever Method of Delivery. 


of two or three men to deliver any foetus by my method, 
means that further traction is not advisable. 

Wire Ropes.—It was whilst putting a wire netting round 
a tennis court that it occurred to me that the galvanised 
wire which stretched from post to post would make an 
excellent obstetric rope. I believe it is called seizing wire 


in the trade, and has six strands. On either end a small 
hollow metal loop or thimble is placed and wire twisted 
so as to keep it in position. The ends of wire can be 
soldered over, or, if a neater job is desired, the twisted 
portion of wire can be bound with small copper wire and 
then soldered. 





Fig IV.—The Thimble. 


Another good “ rope ’’ which is more easily made (as 
thimbles are not necessary) is one of ordinary thick copper 
wire which is fairly flexible. As will be apparent, the 
traction on these ropes is applied by slipping any ordinary 
round piece of wood through the loop for man, or men, to 
pull on. 

The chief feature seems to be that it is much easier 
to slip a wire round a leg or head than a rope. Having 
fixed on the wire, apply slight traction, and the wire bends 
at the thimble or loop and never slips off. If desired, 
an extra short wire (just long enough to slip round a 
limb) can be made, and an ordinary cotton rope attached 
to the pulling end. 

Recently, a fellow-practitioner told me that he was 
defeated at a calving case through his becoming too tired, 
so that he was unable to fix his ropes, but ue said he was 
sure he could have delivered the calf if he had had one 
of these wires. 





H.M. Stationery Office Publications. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies 
can be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, at the following addresses :— 
London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 
Manchester : York Street ; Edinburgh: 120, George Street. 





Price Post 
Net. Free. 
War OFFICE :— a mh BS 


Veterinary Manual for War, 1923 :— 
Amendments No. 1, October, 1930. 
(57-9999-00-00) ... bys acs ve eS oe oe 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF :— 
Diseases of Animals :— 
Handbook of Diseases of Animals Acts 
and Orders thereunder, January, 
1926. Amendments No. 5, including 
revised index. September Ist, 1930. 
(24-0037-05-00) ... “e = 
House oF Lorps Papers AND BILLS :— 
Grey Seals Protection Bill (H.L.). 
Amendment to be moved in Committee 0 1 0 13 


toi 
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Abstracts. 


Fowl Tuberculosis. Better, K., D.T.W. 1930, 38, 29 

453-6. | 

It has been definitely shown that, in addition to the 
fowl, the pig is commonly infected with the avian type 
of the tubercle bacillus. In an observation in a Berlin 
abattoir, this type was responsible for lesions of tuber- 
culosis in 50 per cent. of the carcasses condemned from 
this disease. It has also been shown that the horse, goat, 
and man may be infected with the avian bacillus. Investi- 
gations have also revealed that infected birds may lay 
eggs harbouring the organism. On the other hand, the 
fowl is resistant to infection with the mammalian type of 
bacillus. 

In contrast to most mammals, the abdominal organs 
are the chief seat of tuberculosis in the fowl. However, 
it is not always easy to set up the disease by feeding 
culture. 

The best way to prevent the appearance of the disease 
is by the application of very careful breeding and hygienic 
conditions. The use of the tuberculin wattle test is to be 
recommended. - 

J. H. M. 


[A Modification of the Stomach Tube. Doenecke, H., 

D.T.W., 1930, 72, 6, 287-90. ] 

The author describes difficulties experienced in the use 
of the usual tube. These include the passage into the 
trachea, ‘‘ kinking ’’ of the tube in the pharynx or its 
becoming fixed between the horse’s teeth. The improvement 
suggested consists of inserting a short length of hollow 
cane into the tube, the latter projecting 1-2 cm. beyond 
the cane so that no injury may occur to the throat, etc. 
By the adoption of this modification, the tube may be passed 
with ease; often without the aid of any attendant. The 
wood may actually be felt in the oesophagus but, as a 
precaution, air may be blown into the free end of the tube 
and the wave observed passing down the neck. 

j. BH. M. 


{Corn-cockle Poisoning in the Horse. Veterinary Major 
Dr. Berner. Zeitschrift fiir Veterinérkunde, January. 
1930. ] 

The poisonous constituents, githagin and agrostemmic 
acid, are saponins. Where the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane is undamaged, large quantities of saponins are 
tolerated. Feeding experiments with corn-cockle have 
shown varied results. 

No symptoms followed the feeding of the following 
quantities of corn-cockle :— 

183 grams daily over a period. 
1,130 grams at one meal. 
4,400 grams at one meal. 
1,400 grams (containing 100 grams sapotoxin) in 
two days. 

Symptoms occurred with the following quantities :— 

70-80 grams daily over a period. 

300 grams daily over a_ period. 

120 grams meal and 1 Ib. bread at one meal. 

325 grams at one meal. 

0-32 per cent. and 0-39 per cent. corn-cockle content 
in fodder. 


The symptoms noted by various observers are as 
follows :— 

Profuse sweating and _ salivation, high temperature, 
quick pulse, injection of conjunctiva, nasal discharge, grat- 
ing of teeth, cough, loss of appetite, difficulty in degluti- 
tion, thirst, inability to drink, ulcerative stomatitis, 
pharangitis, in early stages absence of peristaltic sounds, 
excreta slimy, later colic, borborygmus, foetid diarrhoea; 
frequent micturition, stiffness, trembling, staggering, dul- 
ness, stupidity, holding food in mouth as in sleepy staggers, 
extension of neck and tail as in tetanus, paralysis of the 
optic nerves, progressive weakness. 

Treatment consisted in the administration of Caffein, 
Digipuratum, Arecolin, Carlsbad salts, Antifebrin, Hydrarg, 
subchlor., Linseed tea, and in some cases in phlebotomy. 

Lesions found on post-mortem examination :— 

1. Catarrhal enteritis. Bowel contents greenish, like 
pea soup; mucous membranes inflamed and swollen. 

2. Marked acidity of stomach contents. 

3. Pericardial effusion.—Pericardium completely _ filled 
with about 1} litres of clear amber fluid. 

4. Parenchymatous degeneration of the myocardium. 
Muscle flaccid and tender, light brown in colour, cut 
surface dry and dull. 

There may be a specific irritant in the seeds which 
injures the intestinal mucous membrane. At the same 
time it is remarkable that the observed symptoms are also 
essentially those of anaphylaxis. This condition can 
originate in the bowel, especially when the latter, 
impervious to partially digested albumen, is damaged to 
a serious extent. 

The damage to the mucous membrane in the preceding 
cases can be ascribed to corn-cockle or damaged straw, or 
to both. The albumen is probably that of corn-cockle. 
One may agree with Hobmaier, who considers that 
lumbago depends on allergo-anaphylactic damage to_ the 
vascular and muscular systems, and that diseases described 
clinically as colic, pharyngitis, rheumatism, etc., may be 
attributed to similar causes. 

H. H. 


[On the Theory of the Method of Examining Oats. Staff 
Veterinary Major W. Gartner. Zeitschrift fiir Veteri- 
ndrkunde. November, 1929. ] 

The author describes the method in vogue at the Army 
Veterinary Research Bureau at Berlin and _ suggests 
improvements. The examination is described under six 
headings. 

1. DeTERMINATION OF SIZE OF GRAINS. 

The principle consists in grading the grains of oats 
according to their width, by means of a sieve specially 
made for the purpose with interchangeable bases, or by 
the use of a set of seven sieves in which the mesh increases 
from 1-5 mm. wide to 3 mm. in steps of -25 mm. 

Method of Examination :—After removing impurities, 50 
grams are sifted, the respective sizes are weighed and 
the resulting weights are multiplied by two. 

Large grains exceed 2°75 mm. in width. 

Medium grains measure 2 to 2-75 mm. 

Small grains measure 1:5 to 2 mm. 
Siftings measure up to 1-5 mm. : 
Average proportions of corn supplied to army horses 


are -— 
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Large, 2 to & per cent. 
Medium, 80 to 90 per eent. 
Small about 10 to 12 per cent. 


2. DETERMINATION OF BULK WEIGH?Z. 


The weight of } litre or of 1 litre is ascertained. 

Usually oats weigh 400 to 520 grams per litre. The 
figures of 112 grams per } litre are permissible, but in 
the author’s opinion the minimum should be that laid 
down in the U.S.A., i.e., 116-5 grams per } litre. 

Bulk weight is no absolute guide, but must be considered 


in conjunction with weight of grains. 


3. DETERMINATION OF WEIGHT OF GRAINS. 

The number of grains in 15 grams of cleaned oats is 
counted and the weight of 100 or 1,000 (preferably the 
latter) estimated. 

The value is assessed as follows :— 

Below 25 grams per 1,000 grains, Unsaleable. 

From 25 to 27 grams per 1,000 grains, Inferior 
quality. 

From 27 to 32 grams per 1,000 grains, Medium 
quality. 

Over 32 grams per 1,000 grains, Best quality. 


4. DETERMINATION OF Husk CONTENT. 


This is important in connection with the nutritive value 
of the corn. With a view to uniform feeding of army 
horses, oats with more than 30 per cent. husk content 
should be rejected. 

A husk content of 23 to 25 per cent. denotes fine- 
skinned oats. 

A husk content of 26 to 29 per cent. denotes medium 
skinned oats. 

A husk content of 30 to 34 per cent. denotes coarse 
skinned oats. 

A husk content above 34 per cent. denotes very coarse 
skinned oats. 

Husk content can be ascertained :— 

(i) By estimation. 

(a) Relation of shape of husk to grain. The further the 
outer glumes lie apart, the better the grain. The glumes 
should not be contiguous, lying close, or enrolled. 

(b) Relation of length of husk to grain. In good average 
corn the husks exceed the grains in length by a quarter 
at most. The longer the glume points, the greater the 
husk content. 

(c) Cross section of grains. The greater the cross section, 
the less the husk content. 

ii. By removal of husks. 

From a cleaned sample five grams are weighed and the 
husks removed. These are weighed and their weight 
multiplied by 20. In the case of good grains the husk is 
removed by squeezing the grain between the thumb and 
index finger from the base upwards. Thin grains are held 
on a table by pressing with the thumbnail and the corn 
is pushed out with a knife-back or forceps. 


5. DETERMINATION OF WATER CONTENT. 


Generally determined by estimation. For accurate deter- 
mination, the apparatus of Fornet, Model C, may be used. 
This apparatus, which operates electrically, desiccates six 
samples under similar conditions in 50 minutes at 135° C. 
The water percentage can be read off on a precision scale, 
The oats must first be rolled. 
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The average water content of oats is 12 to 15 per cent. 
Their compactness increases with their dryness. 

Dry oats are known by their ‘‘ sharp ”’ feel ; when bitten, 
the grain is hard; the grains separate as soon as the hand 
is opened ; they bounce when dropped on a table, and give 
a clear sound. 

Clammy oats have a water content up to 20 per cent; 
they feel dull; grains tender when bitten. 

Damp oats contain water in excess of 20 per cent. The 
grains ball in the closed fist and give a dull sound when 
striking the table; doughy when bitten. 

Clammy and damp oats often show sprouts ; these should 
not exceed 3 per cent. Oats with a water content exceed- 
ing 20 per cent. are unsaleable. 


6. DETERMINATION OF IMPURITIES. 


Impurities should not exceed 1:5 per cent., including 
chaff and dust. Ergot should render the corn unsaleable. 
The amount of weed seeds in 100 grams of oats is ascer- 
tained. 


The chief impurities are as follows :— 


Cryptograms, 
Ergot. 


Phanerogams. 


Monocotyledons, 
Graminee.—Darnel. Rye Brome. Field Brome. Soft 
Brome. Barren Brome. Fiorin. Tall Oat Grass. Downy 
Oat Grass. Short Oat Grass. Meadow Foxtail. Couch 
Grass. Wood Millet Grass. 
Liliacee.—Crow or Wild Garlic. 
Hyacinth. 


Musk or Grape 


Dicotyledons. 

Polygonacee.—Bindweed. Persicaria. 
Sorrel. Sour Sorrel. 

Chenopodiacee.—Goosefoot. Orach. Saltwort. 

Caryophyllacee. —Corn-cockle. Corn Spurrey. Soapwort. 

Euphorbiacee.—Castor Oil Bean. Spurge. 

Ranunculacee.—Corn Crowfoot. Upright Meadow 
Crowfoot. Pheasant’s Eye. Larkspur. Stavesacre. 
Columbine. Love in a Mist. 

Papaveracee.—Corn Poppy. Greater Celandine. Fumi- 
tory. 

Crucifere.—Penny Cress. Charlock. Black Mustard. 
White Mustard. Shepherd’s Pouch. Hedge Mustard. 
Gold of Pleasure. 

Leguminose.—Hairy Vetch. Mutter Pea. Trefoil. Birds- 
foot Trefoil. Melilot. Broom. 

Papilionacee.—Common Vetch. Smooth Vetch. Slender 
Vetch. 

U/mbellifere.—Hedge Parsley. Carrot. Hemlock. 

Convolvulacee.—Field Bindweed. 

Asperifoliacee (Boraginee).—Common 
Alkanet. Hound’s-tongue. 

Solanacee.—Thornapple. Henbane. 

Scrophulariacee.—Cow-wheat. Rattle. 

Labiate.—Sage. Dead-nettle. Hemp-nettle. 

Plantaginew.—-Ribbed Grass. 

Rubiacee.—Goose Grass. 

Valerianacee.-—Corn-salad. 

Composite.—Knapweed. Thistle. Chamomile. Nipple- 
wort. Groundsel. Ragwort, Ox eye daisy. 


Dock-leaved 


Gromwell. 


H. H, 
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Review, 


| Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht. Bd. 7, Eine Enzyklopidie 
der praktischen Nutztierkunde. Sranc, Dr. VALENTIN, 
Prof. Veterinary College, Berlin, and Wirtn, Dr. Davin, 
Prof. Veterinary College, Vienna, pp. v. + 750.] 


This seventh volume covers subjects from Magdendarm- 
parasiten to Petroselinum in a series of 87 articles, vary- 
ing in length according to the importance of the subject. 
Milk is dealt with very comprehensively in a 25-page 
article by F. Zaribnicky, and diseases of the udder are 
described in 42 pages by E. Wyssmann. Twenty-six 
pages are devoted to an account of milk recording in 
Germany and a comparison of the progress made in various 
countries by milk recording societies. The livestock of 
Holland, the Dutch East Indies, the German Lowlands, 
Norway, North America, Austria and Persia are described, 
and except in the last case, the articles are illustrated by 
good photographic plates. The subject of nerves has 40 
pages devoted to it, while parasites and paratyphus both 
have 27. 


The arrangement of the volume, i.e., an alphabetical 


list preceding and a more detailed subject index following 
the articles, is the same as in the previous volumes which 
have been reviewed in this journal (April 16th, 1927, 
January 28th, April 28th, and November 24th, 1928, and 
June 29th, 1929). This volume is illustrated with 168 
figures in the text and 41 plates. 

D. K. 


** Roarer ’’ Court Case. 


Henry Long & Son, haulage contractors, Manningham, 
brought an action at Bradford County Court recently, to 
recover from Mr. Nathan Jennings, farmer, Cullingworth, 
£28 9s. damages for alleged breach of warranty on the 
sale of a horse. 

Mr. Edward Collins, veterinary surgeon, of Bradford, 
and Mr. G. E. Bowman, veterinary surgeon, of Leeds, 
said they examined the horse and found it to be a con- 
firmed ‘* roarer.”’ 

Mr. William Crawford, a veterinary surgeon, of Leeds, 
said he found the horse to be a ‘ roarer,’’ but not a con- 
firmed ‘‘ roarer.’’ It was possible that when the horse was 
turned out of the stable into the field it developed a chill 
and became a “‘ roarer."” There was nothing to prove 
that it was a “ roarer ’’ when it was sold. 

Judgment was given for defendant with costs. 


Re-organisation of the Milk Industry. 


Lord De La Warr recently received a deputation from 
the National Association of Creamery Proprietors to 
discuss proposals for re-organising the milk industry. The 
discussion was of am informal character. 

The necessity for close co-operation between organised 
creameries and organised producers was emphasised by 
the deputation, but it was agreed that the comprehensive 
organisation of milk producers under the Agricultural 
Marketing Bill was a necessary precedent to any satis- 
factory solution of the surplus problem, and the further 
development on sound lines of the industry.—Ministry of 
Agriculture, 





N.V.M.A.Divisional Reports. 


Lancashire Division.* 
Meeting at Manchester. 


A General Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Sireet, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, October Ist, 1930. 

The chair was occupied by the President (E. H. 
Curbishley, Esq., M-R.c.v.S.); other members present being 
Messrs. A. W. Noel Pillers, W. G. Burndred, J. Holroyd, 
W. Woods, J. Birtwistle, G. H. Locke, R. C. Locke, 
C. Wadsworth, and Warwick Fowle. Messrs. W. Leslie 
Dwerryhouse, G. H. Mills, and W. A. Campbell were 
present as visitors. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
Messrs. R. Hughes, E. F. Wood, W. Tweed, J. Cochrane- 
Dyet, H. Sumner, senr., H. Sumner, junr., T. Eaton 
Jones, K. D. Downham, G. O. Davies, H. T. Matthews, 
Colonel Brittlebank and Professor Gaiger. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

OBITUARY. 

The PRESIDENT referred to the death of two esteemed 
members of the veterinary profession—Mr. J. W. Ingram, of 
Ardwick, Manchester, and Mr. John Dunstan, of Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Ingram became a member of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion immediately after he qualified in 1880, and for 50 years 
he remained a member. The President stated that he had 
hoped, during his year of office, to celebrate Mr. Ingram’s 
Jubilee, but, unfortunately, Mr. Ingram had been taken 
away before that intention could be carried out. The pro- 
fession was poorer by his death. 

In paying tribute to the services rendered to the profession 
by Mr. John Dunstan, the President observed that he also 
was a highly respected member who always held the torch 
of the profession high. He was a well-known practitioner 
who had retired from practice shortly before his death, 
owing to ill-health. 

He proposed that letters of sympathy be sent to their 
relatives. . 

Tributes were paid by Mr. Woods, Mr. Locke, senr., and 
Mr. Noel Pillers, and the motion was carried by the meeting 
standing in silence. 

International Veterinary Congress.—The PRESIDENT in- 
formed the meeting that, although he was appointed to 
represent the Division at the Congress, he was prevented 
from doing so owing to indisposition. Mr. Woods kindly 
acted on his behalf and, as most of the members knew, 
the Congress had been a great success. 

Nomination for Membership.—Mr. Noel Pillers nominated 
Mr. H. Burrow, M.R.c.V.S., D.V.S.M., The Lairages, Wood- 
side, Birkenhead, for membership of the Division. 

Election of New Member.—Mr. H. V. Hughes, 3.v.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., was elected a member. 

Insertion of Telephone Numbers in the Veterinary 
Register.—The Council having discussed the question of 
the insertion of telephone numbers of veterinary surgeons 
in the Veterinary Register, the matter was brought before 
the meeting for a resolution on the subject. 
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A short discussion ensued and it was unanimously 
resolved, on the proposition of Mr. Noe: PILters, seconded 
by Major Burnprep, “* That efforts be made with a view 
to having telephone numbers of members of the profession 
shown in the Veterinary Register,’’ the resolution to be 
referred to the ‘* National ’’ and to the Registrar of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Paper.—The President now called upon Mr. W. A. 
Campbell, of Boroughbridge, Yorks., to read his paper, 
entitled ‘‘ The Thermometer as a Guide to Diagnosis and 
Treatment in Horses and Cattle.’’ [This paper, and a 
report of the discussion which followed its presentation, 
are published earlier in this issue.—ED. ] 

A vote of thanks to the essayist, proposed by Mr. Nok. 
PILLERS, seconded by Mr. Woops, was carried with 
acclamation, 

INTERESTING SPECIMENS. 

Mr. Warwick Fowte exhibited two specimens from 
cases which had recently been under his charge. The 
first was a septic uterus removed from a cat, which made 
a successful recovery despite the very extensive infection. 
The second specimen was a large piece of tissue—partly 
muscular—which had been removed with the écraseur from 
the vagina of a bull mastiff bitch. The animal had been 
brought to Mr. Fowle for an opinion as to the cause 
of its sterility, and on examination this peculiar tough fold 
of tissue had been discovered. The operation wound was 
healing uneventfully, but it was too early to test the repro- 
ductive ability of the bitch following the operation. 

Joun Spruety, Hon. Secretary. 


Yorkshire Division.* 


Meeting at Leeds. 


The autumn meeting of this Division took place at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, October 31st, 1930. 
The business for the most part was of a domestic nature 
and at the outset the chair was occupied by the retiring 
President, Mr. F. C. Scott. Twenty-four members were 
present and Mr. W. Woods, Wigan, was present as a 
visitor. Intimations of inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. Blackburn, D. Hamilton, Major Abson, and 
Messrs. Dunn, Barber and G. H. Pollock. 

Obituary.—At the commencement of the meeting the 
Chairman referred to the death of Mr. Tainsh, of Grimsby, 
who was for many years a member of the Division, and 
expressed the regret of the Division. The meeting con- 
curred in the usual manner. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read, 
and were confirmed, and signed. 


THE PROFESSION’s BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


The Secretary read correspondence which had taken place 
with the Secretaries of the Victoria Veterinary Bene- 
volent Fund and the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. At a Council meeting the 
question of the financial aid to be given to these charitable 
funds had been discussed and the feeling had been expressed 
that if the two benevolent funds of the profession were 
merged into one, more financial aid might be given. The 
Secretary had been instructed to enquire, from the Secre- 





* Received on November 11th, 


taries of the two funds, as to their relations to each other 
and as to the possibility of their fusion. Mr. W. Woods, 
Wigan, President of the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society, was present and gave a resumé 
of the work done by that Society. 


Mr. W. Woops said :— 

‘* In reply to a letter sent to our Secretary with reference 
to the financial aid to be given by this Society to the 
charitable funds of the profession and whether the possi- 
bility of fusion between the National Benevolent and De- 
fence Society and the Victoria Benevolent Society has been 
considered, I may say that it has, and was, considered 
impossible for many reasons. First of all, the ‘ National ' 
is primarily a defence Society, consisting of subscribing 
members who have privileges with regard to both defence 
and benevolence. This Society was not intended to help 
anyone except its own members either in defence or bene- 
volence and for many years it did not. In the meantime, 
its funds, carefully nursed, became quite a_ respectable 
capital sum. It was discovered that members of the 
profession who were sufficiently provident to join our Society 
were the very ones who rarely required financial help, 
and so it was agreed to allow its funds to be used for 
outsiders, in really necessitous cases. This has gone on 
for a number of years, but always on the distinct under- 
standing that if our members required helping to the 
extent of our fund the help to outsiders would cease. 
Candidly, therefore, I think your help should go to the 
‘ Victoria,’ who help everybody, and not to the ‘ National,’ 
who reserve the power to help their own alone. That, ] 
think, explains why, on those grounds alone, fusion is 
impossible. We only require three of our members to be 
in want, when we should cease to help outsiders at all. 
Fusion would destroy this right which, at present, our 
members possess. We are the Trustees of the rights of our 
members and we shall leave no stone unturned to preserve 
those rights. Now let me consider the advantages claimed 
in the leading article in the Veterinary Record of June, 
1929, when this idea was first publicly mooted. They were 
two in number, viz., the saving of overhead charges, and 
clerical expenses. The writer of this article was apparently 
unaware how economically the ‘ National’ is conducted. 
With the exception of the payment of the professional 
Auditor, there are no overhead charges and no clerical 
expenses. The cost of the stamps and of the cheques sent 
to the beneficiaries would be the same whether there was 
fusion or not. They, of course, are paid for by the Society 
and represent nearly the whole of its running expenses. All 
our Council Meetings are held in a room placed at our 
disposal, by our Secretary, free of charge. It is due to us 
to point out that we pay nobody for his services, i.e., no 
official, and I have never known or heard of any official 
ever claiming even his railway fare when he has been 
enquiring into some case for the Society, or for appearing 
as a witness in Court. Up to last year we were not per- 
mitted to give more than £40 to any beneficiary in one 
year. This is now altered to £100 and, as previously 
indicated, we only require three of our members or their 
dependents to be in distress to compel us to stop all 
outside assistance. I can see many reasons, from the 
point of view of the ‘ Victoria,’ why fusion may be desired, 
but I cannot see any but reasons against it from the point 
of view of the ‘ National.’ At present the two Societies 
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work amicably together, without any friction. 1 have not 
mentioned that if the two Societies became one, a number 
of subscriptions would be lost from those who, like myself, 
is doing good 
work and | wish it well, but there can be no question 


now subscribe to both. The ‘ Victoria’ 


of fusion with us.”’ 

The Presipent and Colonel Bowes thanked Mr. Woods 
for his address and for having made the position clear in 
so far as the Society which he represented was concerned. 
Mr. Woops advised the meeting that any financial help they 
were prepared to give should be given to the ‘* Victoria "’ 
fund, and, on the proposition of Colonel Bowes, seconded 
by Mr. McCarMiIck, it was resolved that a subscription 
of two guineas be paid to the Victoria Veterinary Benc- 
volent Fund. 


AUGMENTATION OF N.V.M.A. MEMBERSHIP. 


A letter was read, received from the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., suggesting that a small committee be formed 
by the Division to endeavour to increase the membership 
of the N.V.M.A. 
of carrying this out, Mr. Rabagliati proposed that a 


After discussion as to the best means 


sub-committee composed of the President, Treasurer and 
Secretary be formed and a circular letter be drawn up and 
sent out to non-members of the ‘ National ’ in the territory 
of the Division. This was seconded by Mr. Gaunt and 
carried. The hope was also expressed that each member 
would make individual efforts to induce non-members to 
join the N.V.M.A. 


TREATMENT OF SICK ANIMALS OF POOR PERSONS. 


Considerable discussion took place regarding the present 
position of practitioners in Yorkshire and the treatment of 
sick animals of poor people. It was brought to the notice 
of the meeting that a well-known Dispensary, run without 
the services of any veterinary surgeon, had become strongly 
established at one centre and in so doing had shown no 
discrimination as to whether the owners of animals were 
able to pay the fee of a veterinary surgeon or not. It 
was pointed out that as this organisation was purely run 
and was a frequent source of ‘* quacks,”’ 


’ 


by ‘* quackery ’ 
it was imperative that a close watch be kept on the position. 
The feeling of the meeting was that the best policy lay 
in co-operating with the R.S.P.C.A. in the provision of 
treatment for sick animals of poor people and by this means 
to endeavour to curtail the activities of ‘‘ quack ’’ organi- 
sations. The Secretary read a communication written by 
Mr. H. S. Elphick, of Newcastle, which described the forma- 
tion and working of the Dispensary for Sick Animals of 
Poor People which is carried on in Newcastle by the local 
branch of the R.S.P.C.A. under the auspices of the North 
of England Veterinary Association. 

Mr. Scorr thought that in populous centres the local 
secretaries of the R.S.P.C.A. might be approached and the 
necessity and possibility of clinics discussed. 

Mr. W. R. McKrnna said it was not necessary to take 
this step in the meantime and he and several other members 
said that local arrangements were made with the R.S.P.C.A. 
as to the treatment of sick animals of the poor. 

Mr. CLARKSON explained the position regarding the 
negotiations which had been and still were going on between 
the R.C.V.S. and the R.S.P.C.A. 

Colonel Bowes proposed and Mr. Procter seconded that 





the council be empowered to deal with any development in 
this matter. 

Mr. McCarMick proposed, as an amendment, that any 
development be dealt with by a general meeting; this was 
seconded by Mr. AckRoyb, but, on a vote, the amendment 
was lost by 15 votes to 5. 

Election.—-Mr. P. Dennis Dunn was elected a member, 
being proposed by the Secretary and seconded by Mr. D. S. 
RABAGLIATI. 

Balance Sheet. 





The Treasurer’s balance sheet was pre- 
sented and its adoption carried on the proposition of Mr. 
Gaunt, seconded by Mr. CAMPBELL. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 

President.—From the chair, Mr. Scorr proposed as his 
successor Mr. George Bowman, saying it was a very fitting 
thing that his election should take place in Mr. Bowman’s 
jubilee year as a member of the Society. . This was formally 
seconded by Colonel Bowes and carried unanimously. 
Messrs. Whitehead, McCarmick and Proctor also spoke on 
the occasion of Mr. Bowman’s election to the chair. 

Mr. Bowman then took the chair and said that, while 
he feared a younger man might be better able to do the 
work, he would do his best to further their interests. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bowman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Scott for the great work he had done in the two 
years he had been president and for the successful period 
which the Society had enjoyed under him. The proposi- 
tion was seconded by Mr. D. S. RapaGuiiati, who compli- 
mented Mr. Scott on his successful term of office. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. Scott, Mr. Whitehead and Mr. 
Woodrow, proposed by Mr. Sampson, seconded by Mr. 
Gaunt, were elected. 

Treasurer.—Mr. A. McCarmick was re-elected on the pro- 
posal of Mr. BowMan, seconded by Mr. WHITEHEAD. 

Secretary.—Mr. Sharp was re-elected, as proposed by 
Mr. Bowman, seconded by Mr. ACKRoyp. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Barber and Crawford, proposed by 
Mr. Bowman, seconded by Mr. WHITEHEAD. _ 

Council.—As a result of the vote by ballot, the following 
were elected to the Council: Messrs. J. C. Gaunt, J. W. 
Procter, W. Ackroyd, W. A. Campbell, W. R. McKinna, 
H. Pollard, W. Halstead and R. S. Smyth. 

Representatives on Council, N.V.M.A.—Mr. J. Clarkson, 
Mr. D. S. Rabagliati and Colonel Bowes were appointed, on 
the proposition of Mr. Procter, seconded by Mr. Bowman. 

Owing to shortage of time it was decided to postpone 
the discussion on the Eleventh International Veterinary 
Congress. 

Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. W. R. McKinna demonstrated three very interesting 
morbid specimens. The first was a very good specimen 
showing a duodenal ulcer from a dog, and the second 
a spleen of enormous size taken during: an operation from 
an Aberdeen terrier. The third was a good example of 
verrucose endocarditis in the pig. 

Mr. Scorr showed a large tumour (probably a lipoma) 
which he had removed from the os uteri of a cow. This 
tumour weighed about 12-lb. and after its removal parturi- 
tion was effected. 

Mr. McKinna and Mr. Scott were thanked for the demon- 
stration by Mr. Bowman and the members. 

The meeting was terminated by the according of a vote 
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R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association. 


Successful Annual Re-union Dinner. 
A Decape or BENEFICIENT ENDEAVOUR. 


If the passive factor of the passage of time tends to 
stress the membership limitations inherent in an Old 
Comrades’ Association, the active agent of an increasingly 
unhappy industrial situation lays immense emphasis on its 
value as a charitable organisation and one which under- 
takes, very sincerely and vigorously, the self-imposed task 
—daily becoming more arduous—of finding employment for 
those of its members who may have been compelled ‘o 
join what bids fair to become almost *‘ the great majority ” 
of the living. 

In the pursuit of both activities—maintenance of member- 
ship, and aid-giving and employment-finding benevolence— 
the Committee of Management of the R.A.V.C. Old Com- 
rades’ Association have exercised both ingenuity and per- 
severance during the past year. 

For the first time since the inception of the Association, 
‘open letter’’ (which received 


each member is sent: (a) the 
publication in the Record), (b) a report of last year’s 
Dinner, (c) a list, as complete as possible, of all those 
who attended the Reunion Dinner, (d) a comparative state- 
ment showing the efforts of the Association to help ex- 
Corps men to find employment. Furthermore, when the 
notification of the Dinner on November 7th, 1930, was 
sent out, a statement of accounts, a balance sheet, and a 
progress report up to date were enclosed. 

The Committee suffered a loss in the posting of Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Walker to Egypt. He was the driving 
force behind all these innovations and was very sanguine 
as to the beneficial effects that would follow these efforts 
to arouse and stimulate enthusiasm amongst the 1,000 odd 
individuals who, at some time or other, had been members 
of the Association. 

In the Hon. Secretary (Sergeant-Major M. J. Corr, of 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, Woolwich), however, the 
Association possesses an officer with the keenness and 
ability to enable the organisation to derive the maximum 
benefit from these new departures, and, in the result, not 
only was an increased balance credit secured, but life 
members joined up in good numbers and, more important 
still, over a thousand old comrades have been informed 
that the Association is “ still going strong’ and ever 
ready to help those in need of assistance. It will take 
a little time before the full fruits of these efforts are 
reaped, but surely no eligible man who remains outside 
the Association can fail to be impressed by the value of 
an organisation which, in such troublous times as these, 
can boast that there is only one ex-regular on its books 
who is unemployed. Indeed, it can fairly be said that, 
compared with other Old Comrade’s Associations, that of 
the R.A.V.C. is in a position to be proud of its efforts 
and success in placing ex-Corps men in suitable employment. 





of thanks to Mr. Bowman for his conduct in the chair. 

At the close of the business meeting, the members were 
entertained to tea by the Leeds members of the Division. 
S. Suarp, Hon. Secretary. 


We heartily endorse the plea, put forward with com- 
mendable insistence by Reg.-Sergt.-Major Corr, that it 
behoves every member to help the cause of comradeship 
by doing all he can to further the progress of the Associa- 
tion. 


General Anthony on “‘ The Association.’’ 


Convincing justification for the optimistic attitude con- 
sistently maintained by the Committee of Management in 
regard to the future of the Association, was forthcoming 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on the evening 
of Friday, November 7th, when the tenth Annual Reunion 
Dinner was held, a very large and enthusiastic company 
participating in a thoroughly enjoyable event, under the 
chairmanship of the Colonel-Commandant R.A.V.C., Major- 
General Sir Layton Blenkinsop, k.c.B., D.s.o. Among 
the other officers present were Sir John Moore, k.c.M.G., 
c.B., Major-General W. S. Anthony, C.B., C.M.G., D.G., 
A.V.«S. (War Office); Major F. G. T. Hobday, c.M.c., 
F-R.C.V.S. (Principal, Royal Veterinary College); Colonel 
H. S. Mosley, D.s.o.; Colonel J. J. B. Tapley, p.s.o., 
O.B.E.; Colonel A. G. Todd, c.M.G., D.s.o.3 Lieut.-Colonel 
D. J. Holness (Aldershot); Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
'.D.; Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Argyle; Lieut.-Colonel O. S. 
Fisher, 0.B.E-; Major L. Danels (Assist. Director General) ; 
Major A. A. Pryer; Major C. A. Murray; Major C. J. 
Lawrence; Major H. Stephenson, m.c.; Major F. C. 
O’Rorke; Major H. D. Lewis; Major R. F. Betts, 
Major H. E. Irwin; Major J. Mullany; Major F. S. 
Probyn; Captain A. MacIntosh, Captain A. J. Warburton 
(Hon. Treasurer); Captain J. Daunt, Captain A. H. 
Webber, Mr. T. J. Sutton, M.B.E., and Lieut. R. H. Kent. 

The civilian guests included Mr. Roskelly and party 
from Sidcup. 

As befitted so essentially convivial an occasion, the oppor- 
tunity of speech-making was willingly subordinated to the 
claims of social intercourse, and there was but a brief 
tuast-list interlude between a capital repast (to the enjoyable 
accompaniment of selections from Mr. Louis Osborne’s— 
late R.A.V.C.—string trio) and full, informal participation 
in the pleasures of meeting old friends once again. This 
interval was rendered memorable, however, by the eloquent 
and stirring terms in which, following the Loyal Toasts, 
Major-General W. S. Anthony submitted ‘‘The Association.”’ 

General ANTHONY, in the course of his speech, said that, 
of all the elements that formed part of the aftermath of 
war, there was nothing that had affected the Army so 
profoundly as those Associations of Old Comrades. He 
supposed that as long as the Army had existed there had 
been regimental dinners, and since the War they had been 
supplemented by those Old Comrade’s reunions. That 
was their tenth annual reunion, and the presence of so 
many old comrades that night was eloquent testimony to 
the spirit that animated them as well as a testimony to 
those who directed and sustained the activities of the 
Association. (Hear, hear.) In that connection, he desired 
to mention the name of Mr. Corr. (Cheers.) With the 
invitation to that dinner, Mr. Corr had given them a 
summary of the work of the Committee of Management 
during the past three years. That summary reminded 
them of the splendid work those responsible for the Asso- 
ciation had done. (Cheers.) In addition, he woult ask 
them to remember, they had the benevolent fund, which 
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was administered by certain members of the Corps. In 
praising those who administered it, he must not omit to 
say that everything that providence could dictate in the 
management of the benevolent fund had been practised. 

He thought they could claim that the spirit of comrade- 
ship was very much alive amongst them, as a Corps. 
(Cheers.) He did not think that that was an occasion 
upon which he should speak to the serving membérs of the 
Corps, but he thought he might say that they were striving 
to build on the sure foundations laid by the Old Comrades, 
so many of whom were there that night, and the sooner 
they attained that high standard the greater would be 
their reward. 

He was not one of those who looked despondently on 
the future. He foresaw, and he thought he foresaw 
accurately in this respect, that their activities would extend 
—not wider—but deeper, and he felt sure that, so long 
as the Army lasted, they as a Corps would last. (Cheers.) 

Despite all that had been said to the contrary, the horse 
would still be an integral part of the Army, and it would 
never be entirely ousted by the mechanized form of trans- 
port now being followed. 

He felt that he should mention something that happened 
last summer, which could not be expected to be known to 
all of them there that night. There was an International 
Veterinary Congress held in London in the first week of 
August. Delegates from all parts of the world attended 
it, and in his capacity as the serving head of the Corps 
he met every one. They did all they could for the dele- 
gates when they visited Aldershot, and they were very 
happy to do so. It was most gratifying, therefore, to 
learn from these distinguished delegates that they had 
been immensely impressed by the efficiency of their organi- 
sation, so much so that they desired to take it as a pattern 
for similar organisations in their respective countries; 
indeed, on their return home they kept writing concerning 
points upon which they required guidance. The British 
Veterinary Corps was deservedly reckoned as one of the 
most thorough veterinary systems in the world. What 
they were, what they said, and what they had done, 
had earned the respect of others, and surely, when they 
had earned the respect of others, they were entitled to 
respect themselves. (Hear, hear.) Someone had said that 
contemporary opinion anticipated the verdict of history. 
If that were so, let them go on without misgiving, with 
steadfast hope and lawful pride: ‘“‘ What we do is not a 
small thing.”’ (Cheers.) It was, indeed, not a small 
thing that they, in the Old Comrades Association, were 
helping those who faltered by the way. Let that spirit of 
comradeship be unto them as a torch whose flaming radiance 
lit the dim recesses of memory and inspired them in present 
days, and, when they handed it on to others, let it be to 
those others, as it had been to them, a token of service. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Major F. T. G. Hospay, Principal of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, gave ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ saying that, as on all 
occasions when Englishmen met together convivially, it 
was part and parcel of their hospitable arrangements, as 
made by Mr. Corr, to invite guests. That evening they had 
amongst their guests, representatives of the veterinary press. 
The press, whether lay or veterinary, claimed their gratitude. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Corr would tell them how much the 
press had helped in spreading the news of the aims and 
activities of the Old Comrades’ Association, informing the 
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veterinary profession and the public of the work of the 
Association and of the Benevolent Fund which was asso- 
ciated with it, and in other ways. The press were always 
willing to assist the Association in every possible way, in 
that spirit of service of which they had heard that evening. 
(Cheers.) 

Proceeding, Major Hobday said that he was going to 
mention the names of two gentlemen who certainly would 
have been with them had it been at all possible for them 
to attend. Their old friend Fred Mansell (cheers) had 
sent a telegram greatly regretting his inability to be 
present. They would all (said Principal Hobday) be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to learn that Fred Mansell had been ill 
recently. He was 70 years of age when he joined the 
Corps, putting his age down as 56. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Mansell had not missed a reunion hitherto. (Cheers.) 

The second name he desired to bring before them was, 
o: course, equally well-known to everyone present: Sergt. 
O’Reilly (cheers), the gifted cartoonist, whose name and 
work once again lent distinction and mirth to their menu 
card, and who had always been one of their greatest assets 
at those gatherings, was now in Canada, making his name 
in something of the capacity of ‘‘ Strube.’?” When Sergt. 
O’Reilly wrote, he never failed to make mention of the 
R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Brown, Editorial Representative of the 
N.V.M.A., said that the alarm occasioned by a last-minute 
request to reply to such a toast was apt, in the event, to 
be anything but one-sided, but he did desire, on his own 
behalf and that of Mr. Eley, of the Veterinary Journal, 
to stress the point that the veterinary papers they repre- 
sented were always ready to extend the hospitality of their 
columns to the R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association in 
the furtherance of the interests of that invaluable organisa- 
tion. In fact, it was with the utmost confidence that he 
put forward the view that a considerable extension of 
the use of those columns by the Association would be 
welcomed. (Hear, hear.) 

Their guests were deeply indebted to them for the 
cordiality of the welcome they had received at the hands 
of the proposer of the toast and his fellow Old Comrades, 
and it was their sincere hope that to the Association’s 
attributes of good comradeship and benevolence would be 
added that of permanence. (Cheers.) 


Artificial Milk for Calves and Pigs. 


Terrione (Acad, des Science, November 18th, 1930) gives 
the following formula for making an artificial milk which 
satisfies the protein, mineral and vitamin requirements of 
normal milk and less inclined to cause digestive troubles 
in calves :— 

Tapioca meal, 112 grams ; pea meal, 75 grams ; extract of 
malt, 13 grams; calcium citrate, 2 grams ; sodium chloride, 
1 gram ; sodium bicarbonate, 6-25 grams; and water, 1 litre. 

For pigs no ill effects arise from the use of this mixture 
alone. In calves it is used with equal part of raw milk. 





In his report on disease of animals in the county, the 
Chief Constable of Cheshire said that during the quarter 
ended September 29th, 439 animals were suspected of being 
affected with tuberculosis, and as a result of veterin:ury 
examination, 400 were certified to be affected. Comp.aring 
these statistics with the same quarter last year, there wis 
an increase of 37 reported and 48 animals certified. There 
was an increase of 106 reported and 94 affected on the 
1928 quarter. 
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In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers have been recorded 
in the House of Commons recently :— 


Psittacosis. 


Mr. CiarKe asked the Minister of Health the number of 
deaths attributed to the disease called psittacosis during 
the last three years? 

Mr. GreENwoop: The number of deaths registered in 
England and Wales during the the period January Ist 
to 30th September, 1930, in respect of which psittacosis 
appeared on the medical certificate as a cause of death, 
was 15. There were no deaths recorded from this cause 
in 1927 or 1928, but there was one death in 1929 registered 
as being due to broncho-pneumonia and septicemia, which, 
as the result of the inquiry made in accordance with the 
usual practice of the Registrar-General, was attributed to 
psittacosis. 

Imported Cream. 

Brigadier-General CLIrFtron Brown asked the Minister 
of Health whether, seeing that no precautions are taken 
to see that cream imported into this country is free from 
tuberculosis, he will take steps to see that it is subjected 
to similar examination for tubercle as milk is under the 
Imported Milk Regulations? 

Mr. GreENwoop: I will consider the hon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. I understand, however, that most 
of the cream imported from the Continent is sterilised, and 
I am advised that the danger of the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in such cream is practically negligible. 


Impure Milk. 


Mr. CLarKeE asked the Minister of Health the number 
of children who have succumbed during the last three years 
to diseases directly attributable to impure milk? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: I am advised that there is no infor- 
mation available on which to base a reliable estimate of 
this number. 

Horses (Export). 


Ducuess or AtioLtt asked the Minister of Agriculture 
what conditions have to be complied with before horses 
can be exported from this country; whether his Depart- 
ment inspects each consignment of horses intended to be 
exported to see whether it complies with any regulations 
that exist as to the age and condition of the horses; and 
wkether inspectors also inspect the ships on which the 
herses are exported in order to see that suitable arrange- 
ments are made for their comfort? 

Dr. App1son: Notice of the proposed shipment of every 
consignment of horses to the Continent is required to be 
given to the veterinary inspector at the intended port of 
shipment by the shipping company. Each horse is required 
to be at the place of examination at least one hour before 
the time fixed for that purpose. During this hour it is 
under the control of the Ministry’s officials or of the 
police. Each horse intended for shipment has to be 
examined to see whether it is fit to be conveyed and dis- 
embarked without cruelty and to be capable of being 
worked without suffering, as required by the Act of 1914. 
For this purpose every condition, including age, is taken 
into consideration. The answer to the last part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 


Animal Shelter, Prague. 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that, as a result of an action of an 
employee of His Majesty’s Embassy, a shelter for animals 
in Prague has been closed; and will he consider making 
representations on the subject, with a view to the with- 
drawal of their objections? 

Mr. A. HenpeRSON: Yes, Sir. It is true that certain 
citizens of Prague, one of whom happened to be an em- 
ployee of His Majesty’s Legation, recently lodged a com- 
plaint regarding the site of a shelter for animals situated 
near their private residences. As a result of this complaint 


the local magistrate ordered the shelter to be removed 
elsewhere. The employee in question is a Czech national 
who was only exercising the ordinary rights of a citizen. 
As he was not acting in his capacity of employee of His 
Majesty’s Legation, the affair is not one which concerns 
His Majesty’s Government in any way. The question of 
representations does not, therefore, arise. 


Animal Diseases (Research). 


Sir B. Eyres Monsgt asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is taking any steps to encourage research into 
the causes of animal diseases, particularly swine fever? 

Dr. Appison: Proposals are under consideration for the 
extension of the existing facilities for research into animal 
diseases, which will enable increased attention to be given 
to swine fever. I hope before long to be in a position 
to make an announcement on the subject. 


Animal Diseases in Scotland. 


Mr. Scorr asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
whether he has any data to show the extent of the loss 
to Scottish farmers through the diseases known as ‘‘ darn ”’ 
or “‘ redwater ’’ in sheep and ‘ white scour ” in calves; 
whether the exact nature of these diseases and the preventa- 
tives or cures are known; and, if not, whether he will 
cause investigations to be made by the Animal Diseases 
Research Association, the Rowett Research Institute, or 
other bodies, and publish the results of these investigations 
for the benefit of Scottish farmers? 

Mr. W. ApaMson: I am not aware of the occurrence 
in Scotland of any disease of sheep which goes under the 
name of “* darn ”’ or ** redwater.’’ With regard to “‘ white 
scour ’’ in calves, | am aware that this disease, which is 
believed to be due to bacterial infection, occasions con- 
siderable losses. Information as to methods of treatment 
designed to prevent ‘“‘white scour’’ is given in a leaflet 
obtainable from the Department of Agriculture for 


Scotland. 
Vivisection. 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary what inquiries 
are made as to character before licences are issued for 
performance of experiments on living animals? 

Mr. Ciynes: The applicant is interviewed by one of 
the inspectors, who also obtains information from the head 
of the laboratory where the applicant proposes to work 
and makes any other inquiries that he may consider neces- 
sary in the particular case. The inspector’s inquiry ex- 
tends both to capacity and character. 


Army Meat Supplies. 


Lieut.-Colonel HENgEAGE asked the Secretary of State 
for War if his Department proposes to buy British-pro- 
duced meat for the troops during the ensuing six months; 
and if he will say how far ahead meat contracts are made? 

The SecreTary OF Stare FOR War (Mr. T. Shaw): 
The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The issue to the troops of home-killed meat, 
to which I presume the hon. and gallant Member refers, 
is precluded by the heavy increased expenditure which 
would be involved. Practically all the meat issued at 
home is frozen meat of Dominion origin. Contracts are 
made for six-monthly periods beginning on April Ist 
and October Ist, and are placed about six weeks before 
they are due to commence. 

Lieut.-Colonel HENEAGE: In view of the assistance that 
it would be to agriculture, will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider, when the contracts are over, adopting new con- 
tracts’ so as to allow for the purchase of British home- 
killed meat? 

Mr. SHaw: If any organised body of farmers will pu: 
before the War Office a scheme for the supply of British 
meat at something like a price comparable with the price 
now paid, I will gladly consider it. The prices now are 
often 100 per cent. higher than the prices we are paying. 

Mr. Day: Can the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
policy he has adopted was the policy adopted by his 
predecessor ? 
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From Che Veterinarian, 


SEPTEMBER, 1830. 





On Professional Conduct. 
By Mr. James Kerr, V.S., SOUTHAMPTON, 
(Continued from page 1049.) 


You will, after you have been some time in the town, 
be sure to come in contact with farriers. Meet them with 
good feeling; remember that farriers practised before the 
Veterinary College was thought of. They will naturally, 
however sensible they must be of your superiority over 
them, feel a jealousy towards you: they have a right to 
practise—a right to do the best for themselves’ and 
families. All are not vulgar, ignorant, and assuming; 
there are some well behaved, well informed, and unassum- 
ing; ready to follow your advice, though they may be five 
times your superior in years. When they are in attend- 
ance they do their best. And when you may be called 
in, should you find that one of the latter class has been 
employed, be careful that you do not stab him in the 
back: it is a most cowardly act. If, on the contrary, you 
meet with a fellow whose horrid ignorance and conceit 
disgusts you, and who assails your ears with his impertin- 
ence, tell him quietly, after the paroxysm has subsided, 
that you make every allowance for his feelings, but that 
you advise him, if he studies his own interests, to be 
civil towards you. 

You will, of course, freauently come in contact with 
horse-dealers, many of whom are men of the most perfect 
honour, and who prefer a buyer taking a horse to a vet. 
to be examined before he purchases him. If the dealer 
is not satisfied with your opinion he will say, ‘‘ You may 
be quite correct,’’ but he differs from you; and learns his 
own veterinary surgeon’s opinion. There are some of 
them, however, whose whole duty is the very reverse 
of the vet.’s.: it is the dealer’s duty to conceal faults, 
while it is our duty to expose them. They will frequently 
call on you and say ‘‘ To-morrow you are going to 
examine that ’ere cob of mine for a gemman; I hope you 
won’t say nothing about that ’ere off-peeper of his.’’ You 
will say, ‘‘ I am sure you have too much good sense to 
think I would cut my own throat: I know you conscienti- 
ously think the injury to the eye no detriment, otherwise 
you would not wish me to overlook it: if he has defects 
I must mention them, but I will not magnify them; and 
if, after I have examined the horse, I can honestly recom- 
mend him, I will assist you to my utmost.” 

By strict rectitude of conduct, and a thorough knowledge 
of your profession, the life of a vet. is frequently enviable. 
He becomes immediately acquainted with the most affluent 
in the neighbourhood—with sportsmen and agriculturists : 
his employment is healthy and interesting; he gets paid 
for what he does, very different, frequently, to the surgeon 
and apothecary, who may see, perhaps, more patients in 
one day than you in a week; but in the former case they 
book much and receive little; what we book we get. 

James Kerr, V.S. 


Southampton. 
August 13th, 1830. 








Councillor George Howe, F.R.C.V.S.—Mayor of Buxton. 


The many friends of Councillor George Howe in the 
profession will be pleased to see from the list of Lord 
Mayors and Mayors that he has been elected to the dignity 
of Mayor of Buxton for the year. Their sincerest con- 
gratulations and their best wishes for a successful year 
of office will go out to him. For the past ten years, Mr. 
Howe has been a very active member of the Municipal 
Council of Buxton and for many years has identified him- 
self with the activities of the town and the county of 


Derbyshire generally. A scion of a well-known Peakland 
family, born at Wirksworth, later migrating to Tideswell, 
he elected to take up the practice of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery. Graduating from the New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, in April, 1887, after a very successful 
College career, he settled down at Buxton, and has actively 
practised his profession there for over forty-three years. 
He still acts as the Local Veterinary Inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and also for the local authorities of Buxton and Chapel. 
In Council work he is Vice-Chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee and is also a member of the Highways, Housing, 
Estates and Development Committees. Although he has 
done much valuable work for the Council on such Com- 
mittees, he will always be best remembered for his work 
in reviving the Well Dressings festivities which have 
resulted in substantial help to local charities. 

A member of the Buxton and District Canine Associa- 
tion, Mr. Howe is well known as a breeder and exhibitor 
of Clumber spaniels and has taken prizes in most of the 
principal shows held in this country. Always interested in 
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Freemasonry, he was last year the recipient from the Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of the Past Provincial Grand Senior 
Wardenship. A staunch Conservative, he is the Chairman 
of the Buxton Constitutional Club and Vice-Chairman of 
the Buxton Conservative Association. He has been the 
Chairman of the Buxton Agricultural Show since its incep- 
tion, and he is also’‘Chairman of the Cote Heath Bowling 
Club and the Buxton Borough Band. For over forty years 
he has taken a keen interest in sport, especially in cricket. 
As a ** Derbyshire colt ” in his younger days, he was a 
great acquisition to his college team, good as a batsman, 
agile in the field, and as a fast bowler he made his mark 
in more senses than one. Only last year he captained a 
Masonic team in Chatsworth Park in a match which 
resulted in the sum of £250 being handed over to charity. 

A popular, cheery man, and one who is always willing 
to give advice and help others, his selection as Mayor of 
Buxton is a well deserved honour: his daughter will act 


as Mayoress. 
a, 3 


Swine Fever. 


At the last meeting of the Diseases of Animals Sub- 
Committee of the Essex Agricultural Committee, a circular 
letter received from the Ministry with regard to swine fever 
in Great Britain, was read, stating that they were glad to 
note that for the three months ending September 30th 
the returns indicated a marked reduction in the disease. 
In 1929 there were 2,981 outbreaks, as compared with an 
average of 1,556 for the nine years 1920-28, and 1,967. 
during the pre-war years 1905-13. Up to September 30th 
this year there had been 1,849 outbreaks. Inquiries into 
the history of the affected swine in 1929 showed that 
494 outbreaks out of a total of 2,981 were due directly 
to market infection ; in fact, this was one of the principal 
sources of the spread of the infection. 

it was pointed out there was reason to believe that 
the rules applicable to swine infected places, and also the 
conditions under which movement licences were granted, 
were not properly observed in many instances. Authorities 
were therefore asked to review the arrangements for the 
supervision and enforcement of the rules, and to consider 
in what manner such supervision could be strengthened. 
It was suggested that increased attention might be given 
to the periodical inspection of all registers required to 
be kept by pig dealers, castrators and owners of boars. 

It was equally essential, said the circular, to secure the 
strict enforcement of the requirements as to the cleansing 
and disinfection of markets, sale yards, and lairs. Attention 
was also drawn to the provisions of the Swine Fever 
Order which enabled local authorities to make regulations 
with a view to securing the examination of swine entering 
markets and sales. 

Major Llewellyn, the Ministry’s representative, said that 
last year and this year were the two worst years. This 
year the same spot in the North of the county was 
affected ; Suffolk had been an infected area, and probably 
the infection spread over the border. He thought it would 
be a good thing, when a place was declared to be an 
infected area, for notices to be posted up on the premises 
giving the rules to be observed, as was formerly done. 
Sometimes a veterinary surgeon was not called in soon 
enough; better supervision was required with regard to 
disinfection, and also as to the supervision of dealers’ 
registers. There was a very virulent type of disease pre- 
valent, swift in its operation, which made it more difficult 
to deal with. 

It. was agreed to carry out several of the suggestiéAs 
made, including the posting of notices on infected premises. 


Dillon Testimonial Fund. 


£& s.d. 
Amount previously acknowledged 9 0 0 
Adamson, J. Sy 5 0 
Beddard, W. H. 10 O 
Brown, W. (Senr.) 5 0 
Brown, W. (Junr.) ia ai is 5 0 
Bullock, F. as na ies nad bee a ae 
Bushman, G. peed at on site na ee ee 
Bushman, G. N. <a —_ = ae x 3- 
Cooper, W. J. bas re ae 7 6 
Dellagana, W. A. - we ~ ves 10 0 
Elphick, H. S.... ae ges Fe sa ar 
Everett, K. H. di sas ae 10 O 
Franklin, A. V. Pas “as ois me 10 6 
Gibbings, G. H. in tas (S me | 
Glover, R. E. ree oe oe eke 10 6 
Greenfield, H. as tis foes des ai 5 0 
Halfhead, W. D. das See ae eS ee ee 
Harrison, J. ae rte ces ei mt 10 0 
King, N. S. : 
Kirk, H. _— 5 0 
Lloyd-Jones, L. D. il aay Pa ibe 10 O 
Male, G. P. ae tins a at a 232.8 
Mitchell, L. ‘ wad sia Sai we 5 0 
Montgomery, E. 10 0 
Moss, B. fx oe ey: Mé des 10 6 
Parks, E. W. bwd a ‘cdi ok ba a 
Phillips, R. L. ... a sai a is 1 00 
Pickup, J. oe sib = “s et 10 6 
Ringer, E. 10 0 
mee, 3. °C. 4 0 
sent, F. C. 7:8 
Singh, B. 2 6 
Smith, A. 10 6 
Spencer, T. F. a a 
Stewart, J. 10 6 
Stinson, O. 10 0 
Tomlin, G. A. 5 0 
Watts, W. C. 5 0 
Welfare, L. C. 10 6 
White, J. B. ae 5 0 
Wilkinson, D. E. 5 0 
Williams, W. D. 2 6 
Yarrow, T. B. 10 6 


Total £3217 6 


Subscriptions to be sent to :—- 


The Secretary, 
Dillion Testimonial Fund, 
Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, N.W.1. 





Export of Pedigree Stock. 





The latest returns available show that on September 5th 
last the number of cattle, sheep, and pigs which had passed 
through the quarantine station since it was opened on 
April 4th, 1928, was 1,483. In the first year there were 
543, in the second 693, and in the five months from April 
4th to September of this year the figure was 247. South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia continue the largest buyers 
of cattle, and Australia and the Irish Free State buy only 
on a slightly smaller scale. In sheep, however, Australia 
heads the list of Empire buyers from Britain, with the 
Irish Free State and South Africa second and third 
respectively. A consignment of nearly 30 pedigree sheep, 
including some noted prize-winners, will be shipped to 
Australia by the s.s. Forsdale on December 23rd. 
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R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


ApAMs, ANDREW S., Henlow House, Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire. Graduated Glasgow, 16th March, 1896; Died 
November 18th, 1930, aged 55 years. 


ERSKINE, J. C., Braeside, Dulverton, Somerset. 
Graduated Glasgow, May 20th, 1898. Died November 20th, 
1930 ; aged 62. 


The Late Mr. A. S. Adams. 


An Appreciation. 


With the passing of Mr. A. S. Adams, the profession 
has lost a valued member and the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association a true and loyal friend. 

It is sad to relate that out of the eight or nine practi- 
tioners with whom he met only a short decade ago in an 
upper room at the Royal Hotel, Bristol, to formulate a 
scheme for the formation of an association, only three are 
now left. From the outset, Adams of Dursley put his 
whole heart and soul into the Society—and it was in no 
small part due to his persistent enthusiasm and never 
flagging zeal that the meetings were so successful. He 
certainly did his share, nobly and truly. 

A man of an interesting personality, his word was as 
good as his bond. Sincerity was his key-note in life and 
service his sheet anchor. He never let a friend down and 
he was always attracted to those travelling the road of 
adversity. Possessed of perhaps a somewhat blunt manner, 
he would not shine as a diplomat or courtier, but he 
was infused with the priceless gift of loyalty, and while 
his views were not always accepted in Council, he bore 
no grudge against those with whom he differed, while 
they, in turn, admired his magnanimity. 

Time after time he was urged to fill the Presidential 
Chair, but he was adamant to the last; for he preferred 
to work behind the scenes rather than in the limelight, 
living up to the axiom that it is more noble to serve 
than to rule. 

As Treasurer of the Association, he was in his element, 
and the personal sacrifices he made to place the funds of 
the Association in a strong position were great indeed. 
I question whether any veterinary association in these 
islands can show such a financial record as the ‘‘ Mid- 
West.’’ It was the creation of A. S. Adams, of Dursley, 
from first to last, and in that capacity his shoes will be 
difficult to fill. 

W. M. Scorrt. 


““One of the best known men in both farming and 
sports circles in mid-Gloucestershire has been removed by 
the death of Mr. A. S. Adams, M.R.C-V.S., which took 
place at his residence, Henlow House, Dursley, early on 
Tuesday morning,’’ says the Dursley Gazette of November 
22nd. ‘* Mr. Adams, besides being 2 private practitioner, 
was Veterinary Inspector for the Gloucestershire County 
Council both under the Milk and Dairies Order and 
Diseases of Animals Act for the Dursley, Berkeley and 
Wotton-under-Edge districts. He was Managing Director 
and chairman of the Dursley Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Limited; a Director and Secretary of the Western 
Typesetting Company, Limited, Bristol; Chairman of the 
Dursley Cricket Club; a Director of the Town Recreation 
Company, Limited; and Treasurer of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Veterinary Association. 

** Andrew Sclanders Adams was born on March 17th, 
1875, at Giasgow. After a brilliant school career, he 
entered the Glasgow Veterinary College, and was _ pre- 
vented from taking his final examination as he was then 
only eighteen. For three years he went to Larne in Ire- 
land, as an assistant about the time of the riots during 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. He then went back to 
Glasgow to take his final examination (M.R.C.V.S.), and 
graduated the day before his 21st birthday (March 16th, 
1896). 

‘* He then came to Gloucestershire and was in partner- 
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ship with Mr. W. C. Barling, M.R.c.v.s., at Newnham-on- 
Severn. About five years after that, he came to Dursley, 
taking over the practice of Mr. Paradise, M.Rr.c.v.s. Dur- 
ing the intervening time, he clesely associated himself with 
Mr. Barling and formed a connection with the Berkeley 
Hunt Agricultural Society, to which he was hon. veteri- 
nary officer, retaining this appointment till his death. He 
was a skilled veterinary surgeon, and had built up an 
extremely large practice in an area of which Dursley and 
Berkeley are the central points, ‘ 

“As Managing Director and Chairman of the Dursley 
Gas Company, Mr. Adams was mainly responsible, by 
foresight and zealous work, for the extension of the activi- 
ties of the Company, the linking up of Uley with the area 
served by the Company being a project in which Mr. 
Adams took special interest. In the formation of the 
Recreation Ground Company, of which he was Chairman, 
he took a prominent part. 

““Mr. Adams was keenly interested in all forms of 
sport, particularly hunting, cricket and football. He was 
a fearless horseman, and frequently rode with the Berkeley 
Hounds; and by offering a gold challenge cup for com- 
petition at the Berkeley Point-to-Point races he did much 
to make this event the success it has become. He was, 
by the way, hon. veterinary surgeon to this race meeting 
for a number of years, and for a time was Clerk of the 
Course. 

** By his death, Dursley Cricket Club has lost one of 
the keenest supporters it has ever possessed. By financial 
assistance and otherwise, he did much to keep the Club 
going through a difficult period, and no effort was too 
great for him in the provision of facilities for sport among 
the young men of the town. He also did much for the 
Town Football Club, and both these organisations will 
sorely miss the benefit of his experience and practical aid. 
In numerous ways he did much for the advancement of 
Dursley, and his manner of performing countless acts of 
kindness was such that they often went unrecognised. 

‘“* Mr. Adams, who was only 55 years of age, had been 
in poor health for several months. The seriousness of his 
illness, however, was not generally realised, and his death 
has come as a shock to the many who knew him. He 
is survived by a widow and two sons, to whom much 
sympathy has been extended.”’ 

The Mid-West and South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., 
were represented at the funeral by Major G. E. Henson, Mr. 
T. J. Margarson, Mr. C. E. Perry, Major E. E. Seldon and 
Mr. W. R. Watson, and amongst the many beautiful floral 
tributes was one from the Society. The Berkeley Hunt was 
represented by the Joint Master, Mr. R. G. W. Berkeley. 


** | can hardly proceed in the light-hearted vein that is 
expected of a hunting correspondent, with my weekly 
story of the hunting field, since a heavy cloud has cast 
its shadow upon it by the passing of Mr. A. S. Adams, 
M.R.C.V.S.,’’ writes ‘‘ W. N. H.”’ in the same issue of the 
Dursley Gazette. 

** Mr. Adams had many friends, faithful and affectionate 
ones, in the Vale of Berkeley and within the limits of 
the Berkeley Hunt. Both professionally and socially he 
made his appeal. For the last thirty years Mr. Adams 
had taken a keen interest in the sporting affairs of the 
neighbourhood. He was a sporting enthusiast. Fox-hunt- 
ing thrilled him, and he maintained a lively mental interest 
in the artistic aspect of the sport, whilst his boyish vigour 
and courage made him a stern pilot to follow across 
country. There was no one who made greater sacrifices 
in the interests of the sport of fox-hunting than Mr. 
Adams, of Dursley. During the very difficult period from 
1914 till 1918 he placed his energies and intelligence at 
the disposal of his young soldier friends who went to face 
the ardours of war, by preserving for them the sports 
they had at heart, for their reward and enjoyment when 
they returned. 

** Not only was Mr. Adams a personality, he could exert 
influence for good in the interest of sport and of many 
men, not seeking public thanks or ceremonial where he 
planted his favours. As a helpful member of the Berkeley 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Dec. Ist.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 2 Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 4.30 
p-m. 
Dec. Ist-4th.—D.V.S.M. Examination, London. 
4th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College. 
Dec. 5th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examination. 
Dec. 5th.-—Meeting of the Royal Counties Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at the Royal 
Veterinary College. 
. 9th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Dumfries. 
Dec. 11th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations com- 
mence in Dublin. 
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President in his Jubilee Year. 





Mr. BowMan’s REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Every member of the profession will join us in warmly 
congratulating Mr. George E. Bowman, of Leeds, upon 
his election to the Presidential Chair of the Yorkshire 
Division, N.V.M.A., in the Jubilee Year of his member- 
ship of that important veterinary society, and upon the 
eve of his eightieth birthday. 

This exceedingly interesting, if not unique, event is 
revealed in the report of the last meeting of the Yorkshire 
V.M.A., which we publish elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Bowman joined the Society in January, 1881, and _ his 
gratification at the receipt at the hands of his fellow- 
members, for the second time, of so signal a mark of 
their respect, and of their confidence in his unimpaired 
ability to preside over their deliberations, is tempered by the 
almost certain knowledge that he is the sole survivor of 
the sturdy group who comprised the ‘‘ Yorkshire ’’ when 
he first identified himself with that virile body. 

We learn, too, with appreciation, of the splendid work 
Mr. Bowman accomplished on behalf of the ‘* National ”’ 
in the days before the reconstitution, and that he was 
President in 1909, when the Annual Meeting was held at 
Harrogate. 

But it is the memory of his open-air triumphs that Mr. 
Bowman treasures most, for he has won many flat races, 
hurdle races and steeplechases in his time, and has been 
a great devotee of the gun and the chase. 

** My family have practised as ‘ horse doctors’ and 
veterinary surgeons for over 200 years. I am the last 
Bowman left,’’ writes the subject of this note in respond- 
ing to our letter of congratulation. We = share his 
Society’s pride in the survivor of a splendid line, and wish 
long and good health to Yorkshire’s ‘‘ Grand Old Man.’’ 


Death of Mr. Ernest Matthews. 


Mr. Ernest Matthews, c.v.o., LL.D., who died on Tuesday 
at his residence, Elmodesham House, Amersham, at the 
age of 83, was a noted agriculturist, who had rendered 
great service especially to the dairying industry. 











Hunt Committee, and a liberal donor to the Berkeley 
Hunt Steeplechases—as witness the Berkeley Hunt Gold 





Cup—the loss of Mr. Adams will leave a blank that it 
will be difficult to fill.” 
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For many years he served on the council and committees 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, being president in 1924, 
and when he retired from active work for the society in 
1928 remarkable tributes were paid him by his colleagues. 
The dairy exhibition at the annual show was largely his 
creation; he was, indeed, a pioneer in the improvement 
and development of the industry. 

Mr. Matthews also served as vice-president and hon. 
treasurer of the Royal Veterinary College, the English 
Jersey Cattle Society, and the Southdown Sheep Society, 
hon. member of the Royal Jersey Cattle Society, and chair- 
man of the Research Institute in English Dairying at 
Reading University, being also a member of the council 
of the University. 


A Renowned Ophthalmologist. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR FUCHS. 


The death has occurred in Vienna, at the age of 79, of 
Professor Ernst Fuchs, the renowned Austrian ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

Dr. Fuchs, who taught and practised for 45 years, drew 
very large numbers of students, no less than patients, 
from all parts of the world to Vienna. His treatise on 
diseases of the eye and that entitled ‘‘ The Causes and 
Prevention of Blindness ’’’ are standard works on their 
subjects, and have been translated into all European and 
several Oriental languages, and are said to form the basis 
of the study of ophthalmology. Dr. Fuchs, who had 
studied in Vienna under Arlt and then removed to Liége, 
was recalled to Vienna in 1885 to take over from Dr. 
Ernst Jaeger the eye clinic at the Vienna general hospital. 
It was an inconspicuous department at the time, but under 
Professor Fuchs, who successfully investigated, described, 
and conceived alleviations for every species of disease 
met with in Europe, the Vienna eye clinic acquired an 
international reputation which it bears to this day. Dr. 
Fuchs travelled widely, and studied the endemic eye diseases 
in all parts of the world visited on the spot. He lectured 
in America, Spain, and most parts of Europe. Writing 
of him in the Neue Freie Presse, one of the foremost eye 
specialists of Vienna says :-—— 

** Professor Fuchs unquestionably was the pioneer in the 
study of the pathological anatomy of the human eye. His 
multitudinous descriptions of cases, beginning with his 
earliest practice, were of such a masterly order that a large 
number of them have remained associated with his name 
to this day. We owe to him also our knowledge of the 
completely divergent pathological processes in_ septic 
ophthalmia and in sympathetic ophthalmia. His treatise on 
diseases of the eye has become the Bible of every ophthal- 
mologist.—The Times. 


Personal. 





Will.—Jones, Mr. John Richard Arthur, of Clarence 
House, Russell Street, Gloucester, veterinary surgeon, 
veterinary inspector for the Ministry of Agriculture (net 


personalty, £1,441), £3,524. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY. 


November 2lst.—Major J. Judge is restored to the 
establishment (November 20th.) 


APPOINTMENT VACANCY IN INDIA. 


Lieut.-Colonel Augustine Leaning, p.s.o., Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services at Eastern Command 
Headquarters, is vacating his appointment and retiring on 
May 5th. 
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Clydesdale Horses. 





‘““Since New Year’s Day, 1881, Mr. Archibald 
MacNeilage has been Secretary of the Clydesdale Horse 
Society,’? says the Agricultural Correspondent of The 
Times. ‘ Thus he will soon reach his jubilee in the service 
of the Society, which was founded in June, 1877. The 
53rd issue of its Stud Book is in course of completion. 
The most influential factors in developing the modern 
Clydesdale have been the Stud Book and the Scottish 
system of stallion hiring. By the former the breeding 
and pedigree of sires are made common property, and 
by the latter the best sires are distributed nowadays 
throughout the United Kingdom. For many years no 
single draught stallion of any breed other than the Clydes- 
dale travelled in Scotland. Latterly Shire and Suffolk 
stallions have been sent into Aberdeenshire, but a determined 
Clydesdale attack made upon Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham and Westmorland has resulted in the Scottish 
breed appearing in large numbers in Lancashire, Hertford- 
shire, and Hampshire. The Clydesdale holds the record 
for high prices made by draught horses in open auction 
sales. The stallion Baron of Buchlyvie made £9,500 in 
the Ayr market; his son, Bonnie Buchlyvie, made 5,000 
guineas at Seaham Harbour; the brood mare Dunure 
Glad Eye realised 1,850 guineas, also at Seaham Harbour ; 
while a yearling colt at the Lanark sales in 1919 fetched 
£3,400.”’ 








Correspondence. 





Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must beat the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponderts. 


The Castration of Aged Boars. 





To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I noted Mr. J. M. Buchanan’s letter, with reference 
to the above, with interest. 

When I first came to this district, I found that my 
Principal, Captain W. H. Wortley, M.R.c.v.s., of Bungay, 
invariably used chloroform anzsthesia for this operation, 
and had been doing so for 11 years without any casualties 
occurring. 

Having seen chloroform used once by him, I began to 
wonder why I had been content with the inconvenient and 
painful method I had previously used; since then I have 
never castrated an adult boar without chloroform, and 
results have been uniformly good. I am sure that any 
veterinary surgeon to whom this method of procedure 
has once been demonstrated, would never dream of again 
utilizing the old method. 

Among the advantages are :— 

(1) Convenience.—Having secured the animal by snaring 
the upper jaw in the usual way, the muzzle is applied, 
and the anasthetic administered. Whilst it is taking 
effect, the site of operation,- and the operator’s hands, 
can be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. When the 
animal goes down, the uppermost hind leg is held forward 
by an attendant, no other restraint being required. 

Under these circumstances, the operation can be carried 
out more expeditiously, more aseptically, and in a more 
professional manner. Any of the usual methods of castra- 
tion may be followed. 

The operation completed, the muzzle is removed, and the 
boar can then be very conveniently de-tushed, whilst still 
under the anzsthetic. 


(2) Humanity.—There can be no question that in a 


sexually mature boar considerable pain is caused by this 
operation, if no anzesthetic is used. 


(3) After Effects.—Many old boars, having been castrated 
without anzsthesia, appear to lose heart, become poor 
feeders, and never do well afterwards. I have never 
known this to occur when an anesthetic was used. 

(4) This procedure is not utilized by the ‘* quack ” 
fraternity, and when owners compare the procedure of 
veterinary surgeons with that of the ‘* quack,’’ and note 
that the professional man is more humane, more expedi- 
tious, and produces better results, it redounds to the 
credit of our profession, which is all to the good—in the 
Eastern Counties especially, where ‘“ quacks’? are so 
numerous and virwient. The only possible disadvantage 
of chloroform anzsthesia in the boar is that a subject 
which has suffered from chronic swine erysipelas may 
possess heart lesions likely to cause failure of this 
organ. 

Chloroform can also be used very conveniently in the 
pig for such operations as amputation of the prolapsed 
uterus, setting of fractures, etc. Swine are, in fact, very 
good subjects for general anzsthesia. j 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. C. Taytor, M.R.c.Vv.S. 
40, Station Road, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


November 19th, 1930. 


. . . 7 . 


To tue Eprror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In your issue of :November 15th, Mr. Buchanan 
asks for information as to anesthesia for boar pigs during 
their castration, and in Saturday’s Record are two com- 
munications that afford sufficient answer. Where only 
one patient has to be operated upon, the production of 
chloroform anzsthesia might be entertained, but if, as 
sometimes happens, and did indeed occur to me once, 
half a dozen require attention, it becomes a_ prolonged 
business and the proprietor may not relish a method 
the ‘* inevitability of gradualness,’’ of which involves the 
long retention of his men, and, next time, wili probably 
employ a castrator who, as likely as not, is also a ‘*quack.”’ 
As to local anzsthesia—the needle has to be pushed into 
the organ; some waiting is necessary and absorbed cocaine 
is not without unpleasant after effects, as many people 
can testify. 

Apart from anzsthetics, to act humanely here three 
things are necessary: a well-secured subject, an extremely 
sharp knife and rapidity of execution. With apologies 
to the cognoscenti and with your permission, I will 
describe a method of performing the operation as I have 
done it on a good many boars, bulls, rams and twice on 
horses (one four and the other six years old) the restraint 
of the patient alone differing. 

The boar being snared by a rope round the upper jaw 
in the usual way, a plough line is put on the left fore 
leg and one on the left hind leg. The rope on the fore 
leg goes under the breast and is held by a man on the 
left side; that on the hind leg goes under the belly to a 
man on the right side. A sharp, strong pull on the ropes 
at the same instant and the boar lies on his left side and 
is kept there by the man holding the fore leg rope deter- 
minedly, so as to keep the foot towards the chest. The 
right hind leg is seized by a strong man and_ pulled 
forward and kept out of the way of the operator (in the 
case of a very big boar a rope fastened above the hock 
may be passed round the neck and back to the hock). 

Some five per cent. solution of carbolic acid, in which 
the knife has been lying, is poured over the operation site. 
The left testicle is grasped and pulled up, tensing the 
scrotum, and a long incision, commencing low down and 
penetrating to the organ, is made and the latter pulled 
clear of the skin. The knife (a curved very sharp--pointed 
one is best) iss pushed through the tissue connecting the 
posterior and -anterior portions of the cord and slid back 
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wards, severing the posterior portion; the anterior part 
of the cord is now seized between index finger and thumb 


(or better a twist of it taken round the index) pulling on To THE Epitor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


and tensing it so as to obliterate the convolutions of the Sir,—In the latest issue of the Record there appeared 
spermatic artery and stretch its elastic coat; the right an yes (page 1040, French Veterinary Academy) of 
hand grasping the knife is pushed along the cord (kept a Greek report on “Accidents Resulting to Horses after 
tensed) and covers it high up towards the ring. The Vaccination against Anthrax. . . . The vaccine used was 
right organ receives similar treatment and after pouring that of Pasteur, first and second.” 
about half an ounce of 1-1,000 solution of perchloride of May I take the liberty of mentioning that the transla- 
mercury into each wound, the patient is allowed to rise, tion from the French has caused a slight misunderstand- 
which he promptly does and, if not prevented, will devour ing. In the French report, the two authors state that 
the organs of which he has just been deprived. the vaccine they used was prepared in Greece; in their 
Yours, opinion it was equivalent in virulence to the Pasteur 


vaccines. 

The preparation of such living vaccines being a delicate 
matter, and the genuine Pasteur vaccine keeping good for 
one year, we do not supply anthrax vaccinal strains for 
Glasgow Veterinary College. subcultivation in foreign countries (not even to those local 

pa? institutions which took the name ‘“ Pasteur Institute ’’), 
except to our two old-established and specialised labora- 
tories—Argentine and Italian. 

I think it as well to draw your kind attention to this 

Sir,—I do not know the source of your information con- point. 
cerning Glasgow Veterinary College given in your issue of 
November 22nd, but it contains several errors which seem 
to call for correction. 

The annual figures for enrolment have been as follows : 


W. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S. 





To tHE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Very faithfully yours, 

G. STREEP. 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur 
Pour 1’Estranger, 


1928-29 dios ous Membership 52 ... D.V.S.M. 2 83, Rue Dutot, Paris (XV). 
1929-30 ne eo ‘ 66... ve 7 November 18th, 1930. 
1930-31 and ” _ ae - 5 


The number of women now enrolled is six, not seven. 
The above figures were circulated at the meeting of the 
Governors on November 12th, of which a correct report 
appeared in the Scottish Farmer of November 15th. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Captain S. J. Motton, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Divi- 


My attention has not been drawn to any other newspaper : J ? c 
report, or I should have corrected it before now. sion, N.V.M.A., from Mr. W. C. Miller, Hon. Secretary. 

A. W. War 7 Communications from Dr. D. M. Campbell (Chicago), 

: 'p ae Major F. Chambers (Wolverhampton), Major T. Dalling 

GI sities. sual Sag it (Beckenham), Mr. W. W. Goldsmith (Hitchin), Professor R. 

masgew Vetermary College. G. Linton (Edinburgh), Mr. H. S. Purchase (Cambridge), 


November 22nd, 1930. and Dr. B. Sjollema (Utrecht). 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927. 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 









































Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Farcy).§f Mange.§ Scab. Fever. 
| Animals Out- 
slaugh- breaks | 
Out- Out- teredas| Out- reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals| breaks diseased] breaks Animals] by the Animals] breaks | breaks slaugh- 
con- attacked] con- or ex- con- attacked} Local attacked] con- con- tered, 
firmed. firmed. posed to | firmed. Authori- firmed. | firmed. 
___.infection | a ties. 
No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
Period 1 to 15 
Nov., 1930 20. (| 30 1 7 _—- |; — Sg... 23 22 125 63 
Corresponding 
period in— 
ae 14 CO 15 3 370 — — S .:: @ 32 237 173 
ae: ces 15 19 11 | §92 —_ —_— 6 8 57 46 21 
. _ ae 19 21 5 | 640 — — 6 7 49 104 61 
Total 1 Jan.to Ry ri ar 
15 Nov., 1930 319 | 358 8 305 _ —_— 184 276 359 2,145 945 
Corresponding C 
period in— 
1929... 390 | 476 35 3,388 —_ — 185 363 451 2 446 1,430 
1928... | 471 546 131 10,937 1 242 456 474 1,330 | 672 
1927... | 367 436 48 4,240 _ = 310 504 535 1521 | 725 














i : Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
+ Including outbreaks in recently imported animals. § Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 








